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* * What's the use of wishing?” That is one of the 
popular queries. ‘“ Where's the harm of wishing?” 
That is another. Every one is in one degree or an- 
other transformed by his own wishes. There ave 
often uses of wishing for what seems impossible of 
realization, On the other hand, an unaccomplished 
wish may often result in harm to us. But, whatever 
the visible result of our wishing, there always is a 
result, apart from the question of the accomplishment 
or realization of that which we wish for. 


Indépendence is a blessing, but not less so is 
dependence. While it is our duty to manfully assert 
our independence of that which handicaps us in- 
juriously, it is equally our duty to manfully acknowl- 
edge our dependence on that which conditions and 
develops our existence. If independence brings us 
power of choice and liberty, dependence brings us 


every human soul is to be dependent on as many 
nobler as it can discern, and to be depended upon by 
as many inferior as it can reach.” We Americans, 
attached as we are to the doctrine of independence, 
should not fail as Christians to be equally attached to 
the doctrine of dependence. With all our indepen- 
dence, let us learn to depend, and to be worthy of 
being depended on. 


Absolute exactness, mathematical or verbal, is, in a 
strict sense, never possible of realization. Measure- 
ments of any kind are carried to a certain degree of 
nicety, well understood by those who maké them, 
An astronomer does not give the distance of the sun | 
in feet and inches; the weight of the earth is not 
brought down to grains; assayers of gold and silver 
alloys do not express their results in fractions impos- 
sible of realization by the instruments they employ. 
It is this knowledge of the limits of capability in the 
instrument, or means of acquiring knowledge, that 
constitytes the real exactness in observation, calcula- 
tion, or statement.. This knowledge of our probable 
shortcomings or errors, on the one hand, complements 
those errors or shortcomings themselves, and so con- 
stitutes a perfectness by substituting a knowledge of 
the probability of imperfectness. The rule that thus 
applies in matters of scientific’statement applies with 
equal, if not with increased, force in all our daily 
converse with our fellows. Words never represent 
fully and exactly the entire thought and spirit of 
any speaker, from the most simple-minded peasant 
to the most finished rhetorician. It is our business 
as speakers to be as exact in the use of language as 
possible. But it is our business as hearers to know 
something of the limitations of speech, as the instru- 
ment by which we measure thought and character. 
For the defects of this instrument many a one suffers 
at the hand of his fellows whose misjudgment of him is 
because of their own failure to make his inexactness 
of expression an exactness in their understanding. 


How a thing is said, is only second in importance 
to what is said, by a speaker. The same word may 
tell for good or for ill, according to the tone in which 
it isspoken. Both character and spirit express them- 
selves in the voice; and he who has not learned how 
to use his voice most effectively, is as yet without one 
of the most potent of human agencies for the control- 
ling and influencing of mankind.. In his admirable 
little volume on “The Voice in Speech and Song,” 
Mr. Theodore E. Schmauk multiplies illustrations of 
this important truth. He quotes Professor Mahaffy 
as saying that “the old Greeks set it down as an 
axiom that a loud or harsh voice betokened bad breed- 
ing,” and that “ contrariwise nothing attracts more at 
first hearing than a soft, sweet tone of voice;” which 
“is to be classed with personal beauty, which disposes 
every one to favor the speaker, and listen to him or her 
with sympathy and attention.” He notes the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Holmes that, other things being equal, a 
very sensitive man would live from two to three years 
longer with a woman who has a very agreeable voice, 
round, mellow, cheery, and a charming articulation, 
than with one whose voice is pitched a full note too high, 
and which, being aggressive and disturbing, would 





power of life and salvation. If independence frees 
us, dependence saves us. “The true strength of 


wear out @ nervous man without his ever knowing 


which Mr. Schmauk emphasizes, is, that “it is a great 
mistake to think that perfect habits of speech come 
naturally.” Ruskin insists that “elocution is a mora 
faculty, and that no one is fit to be the head of a 
children’s school who is not both by nature and atten- 
tion a beautiful speaker.” Every moral faculty can 
be cultivated, and it ought to be. All of us could 
use our voices to better advantage than we do, and it 
is our duty todoso. If we were to speak as we might 
and should, we should have greater power for good 
over others. 





THE EDUCATING POWER OF RELIGIOUS 
TRUTH. 


Education, in the largest sense of the word, consista 
in the development and training of all the mental 
and moral powers so as to make them effective for 
their highest uses. A man may be very well in- 
formed in one, or even several, departments of 
knowledge, and not be well educated. His knowl- 
edge may involve the activity of but a limited range 
of his faculties, It may imply careful observation, 
but little reflection; it may have required severe 
efforts of memory, but not have called into exercise 
the powers of the imagination. 

When education is understood to mean, not mere 
information or facility in one sphere, but the culture 
of the total man, it must be evident that those sub- 
jects of study and reflection have the greatest edu- 
cating power which call into action all the faculties, 
and inspire them to their highest and fullest exercise. 
Upon this principle a pre-eminence for the purposes 
of a liberal, as contrasted with a special education, 
has long been assigned to such studies as history, lit- 
erature, and philosophy, because they are so wide in 
their scope, and call out the largest range of the hu- 
man powers. They tax the acquisitive faculties, kindle 
the imagination, incite to reflection and discrimination, 
and, if rightly studied, arouse and ennoble the moral 
nature. 

In the light of this conception of education, and 
of the means of its attainment, the highest claim, in 
respect to educational value, may be justly made for 
religious truth. In order to make the subject more 
concrete, let us consider the contents of the Bible as 
a means of education. Those contents combine litera- 
ture and history, and contain the germ-truths of the 
deepest philosophy regarding man, the world, and 
God. 

In the study of religious truth, as the term is 
commonly understood, we enter upon the study of 
literature. If it is our privilege to study the Bible 
in its original tongue, we have set before us a disci- 
pline which calls out every faculty which is enlisted 
in the critical reading of the masterpieces of heatlien 
antiquity. As a study in linguistics, the Bible offers 
as inviting a field as do the literatures of classic 
Greece and Rome. But if, as is the case with most 
persons, the truth of the Bible is reached through 
the medium of the English translation, and the object 
sought is not a technical pursuit, but edification and 
instruction, we have still before us the study of a 
literature which, for variety of form and subject, 
and for interest in its material, is unequaled else- 
where. Here is the history of a most remarkable 





the reason why. And a point of practical importance, 


ancient nation, whose life touches, at many ‘points, 
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that of the other Oriental peoples of antiquity,—a 
people who, in their influence upon the development 
of mankind, are worthy to be compared with the 
great Anglo-Saxon race of which we are so justly 
proud, Here is poetry of various types, and repre- 
senting widely separated periods. The Jewish people 
have left us not merely their annals, but numerous 
and rich examplee of the best productions of their 
greatest poets and preachers. The hymns of joy 
which they sang on festal occasions, and the solemn 
chants in which they offered their worship to God, 
are preserved to us. Products of the imagination, 
composed to illustrate and enforce religious truths, 
are found, which, in some instances, as in the Book 
of Job, challenge, by reason of their elaborateness, 
the closest study; and in others, as in the parables 
of Jesus, excite admiration at once for their graphic 
simplicity and for the profundity of the lessons which 
they teach. 

~The Bible offers to us character studies of the 
highest interest, and, in connection with them, teaches 
the noblest lessons of life. How distinctly, yet in 
how few words, are such men as Johti the Baptist, 
Peter, and John the Apostle, portrayed before us, 
and their characteristic peculiarities of strength and 
weakness sketched so as to afford us object-lessons in 
life and duty. What biography in classic antiquity 
can surpass in the dignity of its subject and the 
heroism and importance of his achievements, that 
which the New Test=zaent yields us of the Apostle 
Paul? But there is one character-portrait in the 
Bible which exceeds all others in the moral beauty, 
dignity, and perfection which it displays. The per 
sonality of Jesus as depicted in the New Testament 


is one which cannot be attentively studied without | 


exercising a most ennobling influence upon the mind 
and character. As the center of interest in the Bible, 
it entitles its contents to the highest rank as a means 
of elevating the mind by high thoughts of life and of 
purifying the heart by bringing to.bear upon ft the 
power of a spotless example. 

‘ When the mind begins to reflect upon the con- 
tents of the Bible, it perceives that there are certain 
fundamental ideas in it which have always been the 
subject-matter of human reasoning and a speculation. 
Concerning God, this body of literature, which we 
know as one book, teaches that he is holy, wise, and 
gracious ; that he made man for.a noble destiny, and 
is ever seeking in his providence to conduct him to 
the goal of a pure and noble life. Concerning the 
world, we learn that it was made and adapted to 
man’s uses in working out this divinely appointed 
destiny. Man himseif is described as a creature of 
God, bearing his moral likeness, with freedom to 
choose and act, and therefore endowed with the dig- 
nity of responsibility sid exposed to the perils of self- 
will, Into these perils he has fallen, and the course 
of history is a process of reclamation in which God 
is graciously seeking to win him back to obedience 
and likeness to himself. Such are some of the 
thoughts and truths which pervade the Bible and 
constitute ite essential contents. It thus deals with 
the greatest subjects, and variously illustrates and 
applies the highest truths with which philosophy has 
sought for centuries to deal. Is there any range of 
ideas, any body of truth, which has so great power to 
elevate, ennoble, and train the human mind, in all its 
faculties, as this? Here the lofliest conceptions 
challenge the imagination} the purest ideals and 
highest motives which can influence conduct rebuke 
oursins and failures, and demand our best exertions ; 
the deepest mysteries of life and being invite our 
severest thought, and offer their problems to our 
powers of reflection, while these same religious truths, 
by the comforts which they minister and the hopes 
which they inspire, make their most powerful appeal 
to those religious emotions and affections which are 
wrought into our very being and perpetually crave 
satisfaction. 





ated in our ideas’ and methods of education. The 
purely devotional use of the Bible—nod doubt its 
best use—has aided to create the impression among 
Christian people that the Bible has no other use; 
that it is too sacred to be studied as history or litera- 
ture. Christian educators ought to assert the claims 
of religious truth as an educational force. The Bible, 
as literature, history, and in its great fundamental 
ideas in their philosophical bearing, ought to have a 
larger place in our systems of Christian education. 
The Bible should be studied in Christian’ colleges, 
not primarily as a religious exercise, but as an exer- 
cise in history, literature, philology, or philosophy, 
as the case might be. Many who would be preju- 
diced against its study as a religious exercise, would 
be favorable to an educational use of it, and would 
thus be brought under its power. ‘Such & study of 
the Bible and its truths would tend powerfully to 
disarm prejudice against its critical investigation, and 
to remove the fears which many entertain concerning 


the results to faith of studying*the Bible with they 


same boldness and candor with which other books 
and subjects are studied. b 

Great advantages would arise from giving the Bible 
and its essential contents the place which is due them 
in our education. The Bible would be brought out of 
the guarded seclusion where, in most Christian fam- 
ilies; it remains,—something almost too sacred to be 
studied or understood,—and would be brought into 
close and living contact with the thought and life of 
those who should have been disciplined in its ideas! 
and truths, and be thus left free to exercise its legiti-) 
mate influence, not only upon the religious emotions, 
but upon the powers of ithagination, discernment, 
and reflection. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Christmas-giving by Sunday-schools is steadily sup- 
planting the old custom of Sunday-school Christmas- 
giving to the scholars. Among the reports of schools 
that have newly adopted this method at.the recent holi- 
day season, there comes’ one, as ey ite from an Ohio 
Sunday-school : 

Following your advice about Christmas-giving, our Sunday- 
school resolved to try it. Living in a small place, where there 
are but few poor, we resolved to send our gifts to the Lutheran 
Orphans’ Home in Richmond, Indiana. Our trial was a genuine 
success, Especially the smaller children seemed to bring their 
gifts with evident delight, and all, I am sure, were pleased with 
the big pile of all manner of useful things that was heaped up 
beside the altar. Weshall surely try this manner of Christmas 
entertainment again, Your words, under ‘‘ Notes on Open Let- 
ters,” about Christmas-giving, were read to the teachers of our 
Sunday-school at the time; and I write this to you, to let you 
know what fruit they brought among us. 

An encouraging statement of the success of this method 
in a prominent Philadelphia Sunday-school is given, by 
Mr. Samuel B. Huey, on another page. Another year 
is sure to bring many another Sunday-school into the line 
of true progress. 


Bible language, like all other languagé, must be in- 
terpreted according to its intended meaning, rather than 
according to its formal letter. The question is not merely 
What is here said? but also, What is heremean{? And 
just ‘here is a point where many a reader stumbles, or is 
bewildered. A correspondent in Nebraska writes that 
the members of her Bible-class are perplexed over the 
apparent calling of a gathering of the apostles as “ the 
eleven,” when only ten persons were present. She says: 

In Luke 24: 83, it is stated that the two disciples returning 
from Emmaus “found the eleven gathered together” in Jeru- 
salem. Now, do we not learn from John that Thomas was not 
with them at this time of Jesus’ appearance? How, then, were 
there eleven present ? 

The apostles were known as “the twelve,” to dis- 
tinguish them from the disciples generally. Immediately 
after the defection of Judas, they seem to have’ been 
spoken of as “the eleven,” as in the case above cited. 
This being, as it were, the familiar designation of the 
body of the apostles, it might very properly be used of 
a meeting of the apostles, when only two-thirds or more 
of their number were present. Among the Athenians, 
the obnoxious governors appointed over them by Lysan- 
der were popularly called “the Thirty,” or “the Thirty 


It is not claimed that the primary purpose of | Tyrants,” apart from the question of the number of them 


religious truth is educational, but that it has in this | 
respectialso a unique value which is too little appreci- 


& 


referred to in any particular case. Again, among the 
Romans a set of adventurers were similarly called “ the 


Thirty,” although the number of them was at no time 
just thirty. Thus, also, at the present time, there is an 
organization of political reformers, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, known as “the Committee of Fifty;” and its 
meetings are spoken of as meetings of “the Committee 
of Fifty,” even though not more than twenty or thirty 
members of the committee be present. 


All readers of The Sunday School Times are interested, 
or ought to be, in the question of the best available ver- 
sion of the Bible for their personal mse... Among these 
readers there are those who can avail themselves directly 
of the original- Hebrew and Greek} but the majority 
must depend upon an English translation, and for that 
reason it is important to consider the relative value of 
the Authorized and Revised Versions. This subject has 
been often treated in these pages, and-it is now again 
called up by a‘ Methodist clergyman in New York State, 
who says: 


I would like to bring up a familiar question,—one, however, 
of which I have not, durifig the last two or three years, seen 
any specific notice in The Sunday School Times. What arethe 
prospects, at present, for the general adoption of the Revised 
Version of the Bible? Its superior accuracy, in comparison 
with the Old Version, seems to be generally conceded.. Aré 
there any valid objections to its use, aside from the sentimental 
ones? Would you agree with a recent statement of a well- 
known religious paper to the effect that there is no prospect 
that any considerable number of Christians will ever adopt 
the Revised in place of the Old Version? If your space per- 
mits, and you think it worth while, I wish this question might 
be noticed in the “‘ Notes on Open Letters,” or elsewhere, 


This inquiry has been referred to Professor M. B. Riddle, 


of the American Company of New Testament Revisers, 
and he replies as follows: 


In regard to the adoption of the Revised Version “ by any e0s:°{ 
siderable number of Christians,” it may be. said: 1. That the 
“ Authorized Version” was not fully accepted until fifty years 
after its publication; that it encountered far more severe criti- 
cism than the Revised Version has yet received. 2. It was not 
expected by the Revisers themselves that any general adoption 
\would take place for nearly a generation. (This has been 
\repeatedly stated.). 3. No adequate scholarly opposition to the 
Revised Version has been manifested. A few bishops and other 
clergy have been somewhat severe in their strictures, but mainly: 
on grounds tliat biblical scholarship cannot regard as valid. 4¢ 
The great, difficulty in the way of its acceptance is a, “‘aentir, 
mental ” one. The present generation can scarcely overcome thi¢ 
difficulty. 5. But there are other hindrances. Among these & 
principal one is the indifference with which the whole matter is 
regarded, For this, in many cases, the pastors are responsible, 
They do not teach their people how much more accurate the 
Revised Version is. The older ministets have not been trained: 
in textual criticism, and hence they too often measure the coms 
parative excellence of the two versions by their own preferences. 
They ignore the facts in regard to the better text and better 
renderings of the Revised Version. It is to be feared that many. 
are influenced. by the effect of the New Version upon some old; 
sermons. It is also noticeable that the leaders in the great 
evangelistic movements rarely use the Revised Version. 6, . 
Another hindrance, which belongs to the “sentimental ” objec- 
tion, is the habit of using the Old Version for devotional pur- 
poses, even when the New is used for study. But inaccuracy 
ought not to be a help to devotion. Accordingly, the prospect 
of wide acceptance seems at present remote. But a new gene- 
ration is growing up, more familiar with this version, The 
younger ministers know its superiority ; and, when the ministers 
are ready to accept it, the people will not oppose the step, 


even now. But where the church polity involves a large 
deliberative body (with authority), there has as yet been nd” 
adoption of it. If it is a more accurate version, then it must be 
accepted, or the English-speaking Protestant churches wilb 
be false to their principles. Yet it may be said, perhaps m 
still hetter version may take its place. This is exceedingly, 
improbable, for the following reasons: No very important 
progress has been made since this version appeared; no body 
of scholars would be willing to repeat so extensive a work, if 
the excellent labors of this revision committee were rejected: 
Indeed, it is unlikely that any concerted movement for another 
revision could ever be made. Practically the question is be? 
tween the Authorized and Revised Versions. If the choice ié 
made from prejudice or sentimentality, if indifference to thd 
more accurate version leads to a rejection “of it, the future of. 
English-speaking Protestant churches seems to be imperiled, 
But the question will probably not be settled for many years 
to come. 


It’ would seiiahaiee seem that, when a clergyman hy 
convinced that a rendering of the Revised Version is, 
correct at a point where the Authorized Version is in 
error, he ought to give his people the benefit of his: 
knowledge, either by the reading to them from the cory 
rect version, or by pointing out just there the errors of, 
the version that he is set to read. Gradually the more 
correct version will have preference among those who; 





value correctness in so important ¢ a matter a8 Bibley 


reading, . = 


Some Congregational and Baptist churches use it exclusively” - 
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SYMPATHY. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


Dear friend, who com’st to me with brimming eyes 
And quivering lip and chin that trembles sore, 
And pleadest for a breast in which to pour 

The overflow of thine, in which grief lies 

Too large. Think not thou ever debtor-wise ~< 
Must stand to me as. one who dost implore 
Analms. For while thou tell’st thy story o’er, 
And I, upon my bosom, hush thy sighs 

And stanch.the bleeding of thy heart with tears 
Wrung from mine own, thou dost the greater good. 
Thou hast the silence of my soul unsealed ; 

Caused me to look beyond my hopes and feats 

To heights unmeasured by self’s petty rood, 

And hast any better life to me revealed. 


* Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CANAAN BEFORE THE EXODUS. 
BY PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 


The monuments of Egypt and Babylonia have been of 
signal service to the interpretation of the Bible by bring- 
ing out with sharp lines and bold relief the Canaan of 
the centuries before Moses. The amount of ignorance 
as to the life and relations of that Canaan prevailing up 
to fifty years ago could be measured only by Egyptian 
darkness. Now that Canaan is as well known as Egypt 
or Babylonia. 

One of the most injurious errors was the belief that 
Canaan was secluded from all other peoples by natural 
barriers. The Bible never so representa it. By its 
environment, and according to all extra-biblical history, 
Canaan was the only, the unavoidable, the perpetually 
used, land route between the great empires of the world 
before Moses. It owed its importance, its commerce, its 
wealth, its dense population, to the fact that it was the 
meeting and crossing place of all commerce between 
West and East, 

The Syrian coast, four hundred and fifty miles from 
north to south, of which Canaan was the larger part, is 
a narrow peninsula of fertile and well-watered land,/ 
from fifty to one hundred miles in width, lying between) 
two great seas,—the Mediterranean on the west and the 
séa-of limestone, gravel, and clay desert on the east; 
The northern part of this peninsula joins the fertile 
lands of Mesopotamia; the southern ends séuth of Gaza, 
where the desert comes down to the sea. To pass from, 
Babylonia to Egypt, or vice versa, caravans had to travers¢ 
nearly the whole length of this Syrian coast. There was 
no other way with food and water for animals. 

This whole Syrian coast was thoroughly well known 
to the Egyptians. For two hundred years before the 
exodus they had held under their suzerainty all 
Southern Canaan (Palestine) and much of the rest af 
the coast. To fasten their hold upon the land, to put 


*down*rebellions, or to insure the delayed payment of 


tribute, the Egyptians, in two hundred years, had made 
twenty-four campaigns over this codst. They had estab- 
lished good roads from Egypt far up the Syrian coagt, 
and protected these roads by numerous fortresses 
manned by Egyptian troops. Wells were dug in the 
desert to supply all needful water. Oven these roads 
passed the caravans of commerce, the great armies, the 
daily travelers, and the daily royal couriers who carried 
orders to distant commanders or brought back reports. 
There were also'good roads throughout Canaan; and 
over these ran the multitude of war-chariots, or the 
great wagons for the conveyance of the army stores. A 


war-chariot off a good road is of no more use than a |, 


locomotive off its track. 

Canaan was well known to the Egyptians, because 
they laid their annual tax on the subject lands according 
to the surveys of the Egyptian government, which were 
common to all its lands. This tax was the source of 
perennial difficulty between Canaan and Egypt. So that 
Egypt was compelled to keep well-manned fortresses at 
all the strategic points to sustain her prefects and pro- 
tect the large number of Egyptians who lived there. 

The population was numerous, restless, active in com- 
merce, and rich. The warlike and enlightened Amo- 
rites and Hittites were then in full force. The cities of 
Gaza, Ascalon, Gerar, Gezer, Lydda, Ono, Joppa, Me- 
giddo, Damascus, Kadesh on the Orontes, Acre, Tyre, 
Sidon, Gebel, Simyra, Arad, Carchemish, Aleppo, Bat- 
tiae, and many others, whose names we have but cannot 
now place, stand out with their great walls and fortresses. 
What the wealth of this land must have been, we can 
jadge by the tribute demanded of it. The Canaanite 
Kings rode to war in, and fought from, gold-mounted 


of whi¢gh Thothmes III., two hundred years before the 
Exodu}, made a large capture before the walls of Megiddo. 


But it is more especially under the relations of com- 
merce that Canaan comes before us in the monuments of 
Egypt.) Professor Maspero says: “Fleets filled with 


the products of Egypt sailed away to ports in Syria, and 
Phenician squadrons came up the Nile to unload. at 
Tanis and the cities of the Delta, perhaps at Memphis. 
There was a perpetual coming and going. The products 
of Central Asia, of Northern Europe, amber and tin, 
passed from hand to hand till they reached the bazaars 
of the Syrian cities, and from these were sent to Egypt. 
The Jand of Canaan was ‘like a vast emporium, where 
Afri¢ga met Europe and Asia. Rich in its soil, it added 
riches by the skilfulness of its artisans and the 
And Professor Erman adds: 





(eighteenth and nineteenth dynasty) had not ob- 
taiped from Syria. What this means, will appear when 
we reflect that Egypt itself then possessed a developed 
industry. The culture of the Syrians must therefore 
halve been very highly advanced, to have obtained such 
a ¢onquest.” This commerce covered slaves, gold, silver, 
capper, tin, iron, lead, ships, grain, flour, bread, oil, 
wine, lumber, horses, cattle, wagons, harness, arms of 
war, liquors, wines, beer, instruments of music, incense, 
ivory, artistic furniture, gold and silver vases of elegant 
form, cloth, embroideries, tapestries. 
There is another fact abundantly testified by the litera- 
ture, showing the intimacy between Canaan and Egypt, 
nd that Syria, in the opinion of Egypt, stood in some 
espects on a higher plane than Egypt. From the time 
of the conqtiest of Canaan by Egypt, two hundred years 
efore the Exodus, there is a large addition of Canaanite 
Semitic) words tothe Egyptian language. Justas German 
literature in thé eighteenth century suddenly swarmed 
with French words, because France then gave the tone 
to European sdciety, so the Egyptians made it the fashion 
to mix Canaanite with Egyptian; and Egyptian chil- 
dren and slaves were carefully instructed in the Canaanite 
dialects. Canaanites were present at the court as high 
functionaries, and many of the royal couriers were 
Canaanites. 

This, then, was the Canaan of the centuries before 
Moses, according to the Egyptian monuments, It was 
not a wild region, inhabited by savages. It was not a 
land difficult of access, little known in Egypt, It was¢ 
thoroughly known and surveyed by Egypt, and under 
its suzerainty, It was a fertile land, highly cultivated, 
densely inhabited by peoples active in commerce, and 
rich, filled with fortified cities, where art and luxury 
were carried to a high degree, and its language was 
admired and copied by Egypt when at the acme of its 
civilization and power. 

This is the teaching of multitudinous monuments, 
according to Lepsius, De Rougé, Chabas, Mariette, 
Brugsch, Maspero, Wiedemann, Erman, Meyer, “Tiele, 
Ebers, Socin, and others. 

Compare this, the real Canaan, with all the statements 
of the Pentateuch, and see how completely it fits them, 
and what light it throws on many passages hitherto dark 
because Canaan before the Exodus has been misunder- 
stood. Compare this, the real Canaan, with the teach- 
ings of the “ higher criticism” on the land even before 
David, and see if they are not complete contradictions, 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 








THE POSSIBILITIES OF A CHRISTMAS 
ANNIVERSARY. 


BY SAMUEL B. HUEY. 


One peculiarity of our age is rapid growth. It would 
almost seem as if the centuries of history had been but 
the seed-time for the harvest of to-day. The inventors 
are gathering up the thoughts of the past, and weaving 
out of them imperishable triumphs for themselves. 
Medical experts are treading fast upon real knowledge 
condéerning disease and appropriate remedy. In every 
department of learning the standard of attainment has 
been perceptibly heightened. The examination which 
twenty years ago would have secured a scholarship, 
barely admits to college. Explorations, discoveries, and 
systematic study, have made theologians of our Chris- 
tian laymen. Superficial explanation and trite reflec- 
tions no longer answer in the class-room. Principles 
are in the foreground démanding and securing attention, 
and the academy, college, or Sunday-school which has 
failed to notice and to meet the requirements of to-day, 
has ceased to grow, and so far to be the power it has 
been in the past. 





chariots; and their tent furniture was covered with gold, 


. 


world movements referred to, it is not to be notin’ at 
that enthusiastic Sunday-school workers. have jooked, 

not only for advanced scholarship and the formation of 
habits of real study, b it for the outward proof of inner 
growth. “ By their fruits ye shall know them” seems 
peculiarly applicable to those who make a specialty of 
the study of the Bible. If the Christian graces are not 
developed by such study, the school gives but a poor 
return for the money, the labor, and the prayers ex- 
pended on it. The world has a right to look for unsel- 
fish helpfulness, for self-denial, for loving Christian ser- 
vice to all men, and especially to the poor and needy, 
It is not claiming too mach to say that these fruits are 
found in abundant measure in the Sunday-schools of our 
land whenever and wherever opportunities for their 
exhibition are given. Far oftener than the older ones 
suppose, the children are men and women in their hearty 
acceptance of the truth. Perhaps no better illustration 
of this assertion can be found than in the matter of 
Christmas anniversaries, reference to which has been so 
frequently made of late in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times,—and the writer, from the vantage-point 
of his connection with one of the leading schools of 
Philadelphia, has come to the belief that, just as a school 
is permitted and encouraged to make its anniversaries 
proofs of spiritual grewth, rather than exhibitions of 
childish oratory and occasions for the distribution of 
payments for enrolment on the books of the school, so it 
grows in-character, in value to the church, and in influ- 
ence in the community ir which it is located. , 

Some ten years ago, the teachers of the school referred 
to were called together by the superintendent, for the 
purpose of discussing the question of abolishing the 
presentation of books and candies at the next anniver- 
sary, and the substitution of “ reception of gifts” from 
the children, and their subsequent distribution to the 
homes, hospitals, and asylums of the neighborhood, and 
among the poor who were under the care of the visiting 
committee of the church, The meeting was not specially: 
encouraging. Some heartily endorsed the suggestion, 
others were lukewarm, and many were quite sure that 
the plan could not be a practical success. _ Finally, by a 
close vote, it was determined to submit the matter to the 
school. For two successive Sundays, the superintendent 
explained the suggestions to the pupils, elaborated de~ 
tails, answered questions, sent messages to parents, and 
endeavored to have the matter thoroughly understood, 
The third Sunday the vote was taken. Interest in the 
discussion had secured a full attendance, and over six 
hundred ballots were cast. Of the teachers, some 
seventy per cent voted in the affirmative, while of the 
scholars, over ninety per cent voted “Yes.” The children’ 
as a body were better exponents of Christianity than the’ 
teachers. 

The decision was’ followed by suggestions from the’ 
desk as to the character of gifts to be brought, and the 
persons to whom they should be given. A wide dis- 
cretion on the latter point was allowed, and, as a result, 
particular families, struggling students, special sufferers, 
different institutions, and missionary stations, were all 
remembered. On the evening of the anniversary, the 
churcl was crowded to repletion. After appropriate 
general exercises, the classes were called by number, 
and, by their representatives, brought their gifts to the 
pulpit. The accompanying lists were read by the super- 
intendent, and the interest became so great that the 
audience did not quit the room until a very late hour. 
The next day a committee of distribution took charge of 
the gifts and of the floral decorations of the church, 
and, on the following Sunday, its report of its work was 
received with great satisfaction. From that date the 
school took high rank among the schools of the city. 
Its members had experienced a joy which could not be 
concealed, and had learned a life lesson. 

From all directions came requests for information, and 
the next Christmas a number of schools copied its pro- 
gram and plan. Year by year it las led and others have 
followed, and now it would not be possible with us to 
induce a return to the old system. The only material 
changes which experience has introduced are: First, the 
donation of substantial artitles, such as orders for coal, 
books, shoes, hats, dress patterns, orders for groceries, 
poultry, dressed dolls, new games, sleds, skates, etc., 
rather than the odds and ends which, while attractive 
and sometimes amusing, did not in all cases prove of 
much use; second, giving prominence to the visiting 
committee of the church as the recipient of the gifts, 
It has such accurate knowledge of the needs of the 
neighborhood that the teachers have deemed it wise to 
trust it very largely with the distribution. Care is taken 





And since attention has been so widely drawn to the 


at the same time not to dictate in this matter of choice 
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and every class can make its own selection, For exam- 
ple, some of the classes each give a complete Christmas 
dinner to a large family, while several others care for 
the children of the almshouse, The Bible class always 
gives a generous gift of money to the Indian School at 
Carlisle. In no case that has ever come to the writer's 
knowledge has offense been given, or aught but Christmas 
joy been the result of the distribution, 

The school is taught that the suffering ones of earth 
are to us the representatives of Christ, and these gilts to 
him seem accompanied by a blessing which clings to them 
as they pass into the hands of the recipients. Our anni- 


tenderness, and have again and again been followed by 
accessions to the church from among the scholars. 

The school, meanwhile, has secured and maintained a 
character for solidity and dignity which gives it a unique 
place and influence. The membership steadily grows, 
without any mushroom expansion in November and 
December. -The older scholars form a normal class 
from which a supply of substitute and regular teachers 
is furnished to home and mission schools; and workers 
in all the activities of church life are expected year by 
year, and are regularly taking up their allotted work. 

What has obtained in this school can be had in a 


greater or less degree everywhere. A little tact and |’ 


effort can adapt the plan which “has been outlined to 
any school, large or small; city or country. The mite of 
the infant, the single orange or pound of oatmeal of the 
poor boy, and the larger donation of his wealthier 
neighbor, can be brought into a symmetrical whole, and 
the distribution can easily be guided into safe and appro- 
priate channels. A so-called admission fee of a potato. or 
an apple can sometimes be utilized. 

Experience alone can show the possibilities connected 
with the effort.. The principle underlying the plan is 
sound, and of universal application. 


Philadelphia. 





LION AND THE DRAGON. 
BY ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 
Is not this promise, after all, O faithful workers for 


temperance! your stronghold? Compass wise laws, if 
possible, and reduce the number of saloons, and throw 


stumbling-blocks in the way of the unholy traffic, since |. 


these outer fortifications do avail something. But after 
all, after all, your citadel, your tower of strength, is this 
promise, repeated under different forms in God’s Word, 
that he that puts his trust in the Almighty shall “tread 
upon the lion and the adder, the young lion and the 
dragon shall he trample under foot.” 

What a graphic picture this is of assailing temptation 
some of those who have conquered in the fight have left 
on record! If auything can be more cruel, more cun- 
ning, more fierce, more powerful, more deadly, than 
* the lion and the adder, the young lion and the dragon,” 
it is surely those temptations of appetite and passion 
which year after year slay thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of our young men. 

Yet faint not in the struggle. Though you shudder at 
the glaring eyes and hot breath of the monsters, raise 
high your blood-stained banner, and in the very mouth 
of the lion’s den plead the promise that, if these poor 
victims of temptation will only cry to God through 
Jesus Christ, they “shall tread upon the lion and the 
adder, the young lion and the dragon shall they trample 
under foot.” 


MeDonogh, Md. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


This month of January, 1891, marks the centenary of 
the formal crganization, at Philadelphia, of the first 
society for the establishment of the modern Sunday- 
school in the United States. This society was called 
the “ First-Day or Sunday-school Society.” It is still in 
existence. Its centenary has been receiving special 
attention in the city of its birth; and the progress made 
in its sphere within a hundred years has been empha- 
sized by an exhibit of the fact that the Sunday-school 
membership of a few hundreds, in 1791, has grown to 
two hundred thousand in Philadelphia, and to ten 
millions in the United States, in 1891. 

Among other signs of Sunday-school progress in this 





: 7 
accommodation of the Sunday-school. In its earlier 
days, the Sunday-school had its home in the gdllery or 
the basement of the church building, or in the lecture- 
room, or chapel, or school-house, near by. It was 
deemed quite a step forward when the Sunday-school 
was given a place in the unsocial and inconvenient pews 
of the country church. And when the experiment was 
first made of putting up a building expressly for the 
Sunday-school, the building was one of very maderate 
dimensions and cost. But now the best Sunday-school 
buildings of the United States are buildings of mark, for 
their expensiveness and finish and attractiveness, §3 well 
as for their convenience. The fact is recognized that a 
good Sunday-school costs something, and that it is worth 
all that it properly costs. j 
Sunday-school architecture is now an important ele- 
ment of Sunday-school methods and appliances; and 
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A MODERN SUNDAY-SCHOOL BUILDING. 
-BY THE REV. PAUL F.' SUTPHEN. 


The new Sunday-school building of the Woodland 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, was dedicated 
Sunday afternoon, December 28, 1890. It is of brick, 
with stone trimmings, and is one of the largest in Ohio, 
having a capacity great enough to seat fifteen hundred 
scholars. 

The interior arrangements could hardly be more 
convenient or beautiful than they are. From the audi- 
torium, which is semi-circular in form, open eighteen 
class-rooms, nine of which open off the gallery and nine 
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century is the style and character of buildings for the 











interest in the subject quickens and deepens as the years 
goby. The planning and erection of the Sunday-school 
buildings of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Akron, 
Ohio, some twenty years ago, marked anew era in this 
department, and the main features of that building have 
been many times reproduced in various parts of the 
country; and they are widely known as the Akron plan. 


The architect of that building was Mr. Jacob Snyder, — 


of Akron; and he has done much work in the same 


line since that first successful experiment of his. Re- . 


cently he has finished a new Sunday-school building for 
a Presbyterian church in Cleveland, with such improve- 


ments as the experiences of recent yedrs have suggested; - 


and because of the widespread interest in this theme 


‘among the readers of The Sunday School Times, the plans 


of the building are herewith presented; together with a 
descriptive sketch: by the pastor of the Sunday-school. 
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from the main floor, Two of these will accommodate 
three hundred persons each, and are designed for the 
primary and intermediate departments of the school, 
The other class-rooms vary in capacity from twenty to 
forty persons, The main auditorium will seat five hun- 
dred, and, when all the class-room doors are closed; 
makes a beautiful chapel for prayer-meeting and other 
services. Every class-room is so arranged as to focus 
on the superintendent’s platform; each is provided with 
a blackboard, and every room may be closed by folding 
doors of natural oak, paneled with a new and beautilul 
design of glass, resembling frost-work. The outside 
windows are of cathedral stained glass, and the audito- 
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rium is lighted by an immense skylight of amber glass 
composing almost its entire ceiling. 

Ventilation has been provided by a shaft extending 
from the lower skylight, through the upper, and above 
the roof, The entire building is heated by steam, and 
with the exception of the basement (designed for a 
dining-room, and provided with kitchen, pantries, etc.), 


is finished in highly polished natural oak. The walls of! 


the auditorium are tinted in amber, and those of the 
class-rooms are in pale pink, with cream ceilings and 
terra-cotta bases. The half-dome which converges 
toward the skylight is in turquoise blue. Oak-mirrcred 
mantels with cosy fireplaces add to the attractiveness of 
the pastor’s study and ladies’ room. ‘ 
The superintendent’s platform is provided with a 
blackboard, seventeen feet long, concealed from view, 
when not in use, by the graceful folds of curtains sus- 
pended on a brass rod; while,without disturbing theschool 
in general, he may give the preliminary signal of the 
approaching close of the study-hour by electric ells, 
which communicate with the platform from every room, 
The gallery front is dropped six inches, in order to pro- 
vide room for a row of seats around the entire building, 
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which may be taken during the opening and closing ex- 
ercises by those parts of classes occupying the rear por- 
ltions of rooms, and who otherwise might be unable to 
get a view of the whole school. 

The cost of the structure, without the lot, was a little 
more thar $30,000; and the expense of certain changes 
in seating the church adjoining, necessitated by the new 
building, amounted to nearly $6,000 more. Of this out- 
lay of $36,000, there was a deficiency reported of $11,600 
on the day of dedication, $9,600 of which were provided 
for on the spot. 

The present membership of the school is more than 
fifteen hundred; that of the church, about one thousand. 
It is to be said to the credit of the school, that it pledged 
itself, last spring, when the building was undertaken, to 
give $5,000 toward the cost of it,—of which amount 
$3,000 was in cash, having been accumulated by the 
scholars for several years for this purpose, while they 
were also giving generously to the missionary operations 
of the church, 

The faithful and efficient superintendent of the school 
is still Mr. 8. L. Severance, who is greatly beloved by 





teachers and scholars. The teaching force hitherto has 
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been about one hundred and thirty, which will probably 
be somewhat reduced by the new arrangement of larger 
classes, and fewer of them. The Woodland Avenue 
Church is certainly well provided now for continuing its 
aggressive work, having in both the church and Sunday- 
school building an aggregate seating capacity of three 
thousand, with every facility known to modern Sunday- 
school architecture at its hand. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A BLESSED SPOT. 
BY VIRGINIA BIOREN HARRISON. 





In mother’s room, 

O blessed spot! 
Where childhood’s griefs were soon forgot. 
For dreariest hour of wintriest day 
Held still some lingering light of May 

In mother’s room. 


In mother’s room, 

When hope betrayed, 
Or Fortune’s smile shone undismayed, 
Less bitter seemed to grow the ill, - 
And happiness glowed brighter still, 

In mother’s room. 


In mother’s room 

’Tis holy ground, 
The.threshold of a low, green mound ; 
For with crossed hands on faithful breast, 
Life’s first, best friend lay there at rest 

In mother’s room, 


Bloomfield, N. J. 





FROM CLOUD TO OCEAN, 
BY SARAH E. TODD. 
“Oh dear, I’m just discouraged!” exclaimed Bessy, 
looking very gloomy as she threw herself into a chair, 
“ About what?” asked her father, putting down his 
book. 
“Why, I can’t get but just a few pennies for the 


mission-box. They’ll not count any, and I don’t know 
how to earn any more, It rains, and I don’t know what 
to do,” 


“You are having a dull time. 
tell you a story.” 

When Bessy was comfortably settled in her father’s 
lap, he began: 

“One day some little clouds were getting tired of 
simply looking pretty, and, as a friendly wind came 


Come here, and I will 


to the earth as rain-drops. This company of rain-drops 
fell in a wood, where the ferns nodded their thanks 
for the refreshing drink. Down through the moss they 
sank, till it became dark, and the rain-drops thought 
their journey was ended. 

“But by and by more rain-drops joined them, and a 
little spring trickled through the grass, to meet the brook 
which busily rippled over the stones. This brook fed many 
tiny roots, so all the green things that grew beside it flour- 
ished finely. Cows came to drink, birds to bathe, and chil- 
dren sometimes sailed their little ships on its waters. This 
brook was joined by other brooks, and by and by the 
rain-drops reached a deep, silently flowing river. Towns 
were built on its banks, and big boats took the place of 
the little ones. The rain-drops were sadly frightened 
when they reached the first rushing, thundering water- 
fall, But they.soon learned to enjoy the swift journey 
over the rocks, and gladly helped turn the big mill- 
wheels, 

“A long, winding way the river took, sometimes be- 
tween high rocks, up whose sides the ferns and bushes 
tried to climb ; sometimes among tall forest trees or wide 
stretches of meadow. The rain-drops thought eich place 
was beautiful, and wished to linger there, but the river 
never stayed long in one spot. It grew deeper and 
wider till at last no shore was seen, and the rain-drops 
knew they had reached the ocean. Their journey was 
ended, but I think they will visit the sky again some 
time.” 

“O papa!” said Bessy, “the rain-drops are so little, 
but they can do something. I like to watch them now. 
Do they find wings and fly down from the sky some- 
times, and we call them snow-flakes?”’ 

“ T think so,” answered her father. 

“T guess my pennies will do a little good, and perhaps 
@ great many other children will give too;” said Bessy. 

Then the sun shone, and the little girl went out for a 
run in the fresh air. 





New Berlin, N. Y. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1891.] 


1, January 4.—The Kingdom Divided 









3, January 18.—God’s Care of Elijah 


e & January 11.—Idola’ry in Isragel..... 


1 Kings 12;1-17 
cations snes petsaseeseeeresoel KANGS 32 : 25-83 
1 Kings 17 : 1-16 









5. February 1.—Elijah at Horeb. 


4, January 2%5.—Elijab and the Prophets of Baal.............. 1 Kings 18 : 25-39 


sesoosese 1 Kings 19 : 1-18 








6. February 8.—Ahab’s Covet 











8. February 22.—Hlijah’s Successor 


7. February 15,—Hiijah Taken to Heaven .....,.,.--rscseeeseeres 2 Kings 2: 1-11 


I Kings 21: 1-16 


2 Kings 2: 12-22 









9. March 1,—The Shunammite’s Son. 


2 Kings 4 : 25-37 









11, March 15.—Gehazi Punished......., 
12, March 22.—Elisha’s Defenders. 


10. MArch 6.—Naaman He@led........ccccccerccey corserepecorerercecenneeces 2 Kings 5 : 1-14 
eoedee oenenreronegeo es coesoocssors 2 Kings 5 : 15-27 


ot Kings 6 78-18 










sionary Lesson, Isa. 11 : 1-10, 


1% March 20.—Review; or, Temperance Le-son, Isa. B: 


11-23; or, Mis- 
























































































































LESSON VI, SUNDAY, 


COMMON VERSION, 


‘14nd it came to pass efter 
these things, ‘i@t Né/béth the 
Jéz're-el-ite had a vineyard, 
which was in Jéz’re-el, hard by 
the palace of A’haib king of Ba- 
mA’ri-a. 

2 And A’/hib spake unto Na’- 
both, saying, Give me thy vine- 
yard, that I may have it fora 
garden of herbs, because it ¢s near 
unto my house: and I will give 
thee for it a better vineyard than 
it; or. if it seem good to thee, I 
will give thee the worth of it in 
money. 

8 And Né’béth said to A’hab, 
The Lorp forbid it me, that I 
should give the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee, 

4 And A’bib came into his 
house heavy and displeased be- 
cause of the word which Na’béth 
the Jéz’‘re-el-ite had spoken to 
him: for he had said, I wil) not 
give thee the inheritance of my 

e fathers. And he laid him down 
upon his bed, and turned away 
bis face, and would eat no bread. 

6 { But Jéz’e-bél his wife came 
to him, and said unto him, Why 
is thy spirit so sad, that thou eat- 
est no bread? 

6 And he said unto her, Because 
Ispake unto Né’bith the Jéz’re- 
el-ite, and said unto him, Give 
me thy vineyard for money; or 
else, if it please thee, I will give 
thee another vineyard for it: and 
he answered, I will not give thee 
my vineyard. 

7 And Jéz’e-bél his wife said 
unto him, Dost thou now govern 
the kingdom of [s‘ra-el? arise. 
and eat bread, and let thine heart 
be merry: I will give thee the 
vineyard of Na’boéth the Jéz’re- 
e)-fte. 

8 Bo she wrote letters in A/hab’s 
name, and sealed them with his 
seal, and sent the letters unto the 
ehiers and to the nobles that were 
in hiscity, dwelling with N&/béth, 

9 And she wrote in the letters, 
saying, Proclaim @ fast, and set 

. Na’both on high among the 
le: 

10 And set two men, sons of BY. 
Veal, before him, to bear witness 
against him, saying, Thou didst 
blaspheme God and the king, 
And then carry him out, and stone 
him, that he may die. 

1) And the men of his city, ever 
the elders and the nobles who 
were the inhabitants in his city’ 
did as Jéz’e-bél had sent unto 
them, and a@ it was written in the 
letters which she had sent unto 
them. 

12 They proclaimed a fast, and 
set Na&’both on high among the 
people. 

18 And there came in twomen, 
children of Bé’li-al, and sat before 
him: and the men of B#i-al 

. witnessed against bim, even 
against Na’both, in the presence 

of the people, saying, Na’béth did 

bilaspheme God and the king. 

Then they carried him forth out 

of the city, and stoned him with 

stones, that he died. 

14 Then they sent to Jéz’e-bél, 
saying, N&’both is stoned, and is 


Tittz: AHAB’S COVETOUSNESS. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 21: 1-16, Mémory verses: 15, 16.) 


FEBRUARY 8, 1891. 


REVISED VERSION. 

1 And it came to pass after 
these things, that Naboth the 
Jezreelite had a vineyard, 
which was in Jezreel, hard by 
the palace of Ahab king of Sa- 

2 maria, And Ahab spake unto 
Naboth, saying, Give me thy 
vineyard, that I may have it 
for a garden of herbs, because 
it is near unto my house; and 
T will give thee for it a better 
vineyard than it; or, if itseem 
good to thee, I will give thee 

8 the worth of itin money. And 
Naboth said to Ahab, The Lorp 
forbid it me, that I should give 
the inheritance of my fathers 

4 unto thee. And Ahab came 
into his house heavy and dis- 
pleased because of the word 
which Naboth the Jezreelite 
had spoken to him: for he had 
said, I will not give thee the 
inheritance of my fathers. 
And he laid him down upon 
his bed, and turned away his 
face, and would eat no bread. 

5 But Jezebel his wife came to 
him, and said into him, Why 
is thy spirit so sad, that thou 

6 eatest no bread? And he said 
unto her, Because I spake unto 
Naboth the Jezreelite, and 
said unto him, Give me thy 
vineyard for money; or else, 
if it please thee, I will give 
thee another vineyard for it; 
and he answered, I will not 

7 give thee my vineyard. And 
Jezebel his wife said unto him, 
Dost thou now govern the king- 
dom of Israel? arise, and eat 
bread, and let thine heart be 
merry: I will give thee the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezre- 

8 elite. 80 she wrote ' letters in 
Ahbab’s name, and sealed them 
with his seal, and sent the 
letters unto the elders and to 
the nobles that were in his 
city, and that dwelt with Na- 

9 both. And she wrote in the 
letters, saying, Proclaim a fast, 
and set Naboth *on high 

10 among the people: and set two 
men, sons of *Belial, before 
him, and let them bear witness 
against him, saying, Thou 
didst ‘curse God and the king, 

And then carry him out, and 
11 stone him, that he die. And 
the men of his city, even the 
elders and the nobles who 
dweltin his city, didas Jezebel 
had sent unto them, according 
as it was written in the letters 
which she had sent unto them. 

12 They proclaimed a fast, and 

set Naboth *on high among 

18 the people. Andthetwomen, 

sons of Belial, came in and sat 
before bim: and the men of 
Belial bare witness against 
him, even against Naboth,in 
the presence of the people, 
saying, Naboth did *curse God 
and the king. Then they car- 
ried him forth out of the city, 
and stoned him with stones, 
| 14 that he died, Then they sent 
| to Jezebel, saying, Naboth is 
| 15 stoned, and is dead, And it 
came to pass, when Jezebel 
heard that Naboth was stoned, 
and was dead, that Jezebel 


TT 





dead, 
"15 { And it came to pass, when 


—_ 










said to Ahab, Arise, take pos- 


bél said to A’bab, Arise, take pos- he refused to give thee for 


session of the vineyard of N&’/béth money: for Naboth is not alive, 
the Jéz’re-el-ite, which he refused | 16 butdead. And it eame to pass, 
to give thee for money: for Ni’- when Ahab heard that Naboth 


bth is not alive, but dead. 

16 And it came to pass, when 
A’hib ‘heard that Na/béth was 
dead, that A’hib rose up to go 
down to the vineyard of Na’bith 
the Jéz’re-el-Ite, to take possession 
of it. 

The American Revisers prefer the ring ‘‘ base men " for “sons of 


rende’ 
Belial” in verses 10 and 13, and for “ men of Belial” also in verse 13, and 
would substitute ‘‘ Jehovah’ for “the Lorp” in verse 3. 


was dead, that Ahab rose up to 
go down to the vineyard of 
Naboth the Jezreelite, to take 
possession of it, 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THR QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 


GoLpen TExT FOR THE QUARTER : Godliness is prefuthe 
unto all things,—1 Tim. 4 ; 8. 





Lesson Topic: The Sin of Covetousness, ‘ 


1. Ahab’s Disappointment, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE; { 2. Jezebel’s Cruelty, vs. 5-10. 
8, Naboth’s Murder, vs. 11-16. 


GoLpEen Text: Take heed, and beware of covetousness.— 
Luke 12 : 15, 





Darty Home Reaprnes: 


M.—1 Kings 21: 1-16. Ahab’s covetousness. 

T.—1 Kings 22 : 29-40. Ahab’s miserable end. 
W.—1 Sam. 8:1-22. Kingly oppression foretold. 
T.—1 Kings 12 : 1-15. Writhing under oppression. 
F.—Matt. 21: 83-46, Seizing the inheritance. 
$.—Matt. 26 ; 67-68, Unrighteously condemned. 
$.—Acts 7 ; 54-60, The stoning of Stephen, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. AHAB’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


|. Vineyards in the East: 
Naboth the Jearcelite had a vineyard (1). 
Noah... planted a vineyard (Gen. 9: 


20). 
One cluster of apes... upon 4 staff between two (N’ 18; 
A tand of. “vee and fig trees os ee: » REN 29 Se 
Every man ‘under his vine and . - fig tree 1 Kings 4 ; 25). 


i, Family inheritances ; 


a iy 3 “he forbid... I should give the inheritance... wnto 
ee 

The land shall not be sold in a perpetuity (Lev. B: 28). 

i) pedal no inheritance of.. ‘ael remove from tribe to tribe (Num, 


) 

I will not give thee the inheritance of my fathers (1 Kings 21 : 4 
The Hai shall not take of the people’ TD taheritanae (Ezek, 46 : ie. 
Ml. Foolish Despondency ; 
He laid him down upon his bed, .. . 
bread (4). 
What shallI do’?,,. the; be almost sooty to stone me Ciset. 17:4). 
He requested for himself that he might die (1 a2 Fg}? : 
Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart (Psa. 

ve (Jonah 4 ; 3), 


It is better for me rs ~ than to 
1, “Give me thy vineyard.”’ (1) Nakoth’s possession ; (2) Ahab’s 


. and would eat no 


yo (1) re} {3) Demand ; (8) Denial ; (4) Despondenc ; 
(9) Decision (6) Death Yi sapataniceertd 
2." forbid it me.” (1) The a vineyard ; (2) The 


forbidden transfer; (8) The sacred appeal 

8. “Ahab came into his house heavy an Gispleased, ” Ahab’s dis- 
appointment:—(1) Its causes; (2) Its manifestations; ? Ita out- 
comings.—(1) The sorrows of the covetous; (2) The sins of the 
covetous, 


Il, JEZEBEL’S CRUELTY. 


1, Taunting Her Husband: 
Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel ? (7. ee 
aon glorious was the king of Israel to-day (2 Sam 6 
. whom Jezebel his wife stirred up (1 Kin 
hen ‘said his wife, .. . Renounce God, and die me me a) iy” 
Let the wife see that she fear her husband (Eph, 5 
ll. Perverting Her Subjects: 

She wrote, ... Prociaim a fast, and set Naboth on high (9). 
Thou shalt not wrest the judgement of the a ey 1 (Deut. 24 : 17). 
Come with us, let us lay wait for blood (Proy. 1 : 

Lest they. , . pervert the judgment of an any (Prov. ‘at: 5). 
They set a trap, they catch men (Jer. 5 : 
Il. Slaying the Innocent: 
Carry him out, and stone him, that he die (10). 
The innocent and righteous slay thou not (Exod. 28 : 7). 
© — be he that taketh reward to slay an inrjocent persan (Deut. 


: 25). 
ity ye... Shed not innocent blood (Jer, 7 : 6). 
rt have sinned in that I betrayed innocent blood (Matt. 27 :.4). 


“She wrote letters in Ahab’s name.’’ (1) T)je king’s authority; 
" @) The queen's cunning; (8) The nobles’ su jency; (4) The 


victim's fate, 
2. “ Thou didst curse God and the king.”’ (1) A false accusation ; 
(3) A brutal conclusi on. 


(2) A sufficient pretext ; 
8. “Stone him, that he die.” (1) A predeterniined sentence; (2) 


An unrighteous execution. 


Ill. NABOTH’S MURDER. 

1. The Mock Trial: 

They .. , set Naboth on high among the peoj\le (12). 
Men of Belial bare witness against him (1 Kings 21) : 13). 
False witnesses are risen up against me (Psa. 27 : 12). 
The whole council sought false witness against Jesins (Matt. 26 : 59). 
They . . . seized him, .. . and set up false witnesse:} (Acts 6 : 12, 13). 
i. Stoned to Death; 

Then they . . . stoned him with stones, that he died (13). 
an Israel stoned him with stones (Josh. 7 : 25). 

aboth is stoned, and is dead (1 Kings 21 - 14). 
They cast him out of ry city, and stoned him (Acts 7 : 58). 
They stoned Paul, and him out of the city (Acts 14 : 19). 
Wi. The Vineyard Seized : 

Ahab rose up . . . to take possession of it (16). 
He will take your fields, and your vineyards (1 om. >: 14). 


I will give thee the vineyard of Naboth (1 Ki 
a , 4 unre off this usury. Restore... tite vindpends (Neh. 5: 


Let us kil him, a ay eg: nee Cp 3$). 





10r,a letter *Or, at the headaf * That is, worthleseness, 4Or, renounce 


4 1. “The men of his ci . did as Jezebel had seit unto them.” 


=> fg ast a oe Es tee ——— . 
Jéz’e-bél Naoth session ineyard of Ni “ ” 4 
LESSON HELPS. siete, eit vas Guat, thos Soe |° Some tee’ seeing hint: Samra at ois inl 


* umphane, (2) 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


INSTANCES OF STONING. 


Achan (Josh. 7 ; 22-26), 

Adoram (1 Kings 12:18; 2 Chron. 10 ; 18), 
Naboth (1 Kings 21 : 914). 

Zechariah (2 Chron. 24 : 20, 21). 

The hou-eholder’s servants (Matt. 21 : 33-96). 
Stephen (Acts 7 *54-60). 

Paul (Acts 14 : 19, 20; 2 Cor. 11 25). 

9 men of old (Heb, 11 : 3). = 


* gil 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


INTERVENING Events,—E!ijah returns; from Horeb, and 
first finds Elisha, who follows him. Then follows an account 
(1 Kings 20) of two attacks made upon Israel by Ben-hadad 
(IL), king of Syria; the first was repelled, according to the 
prediction of a prophet; the second was made in another 
quarter, in consequence of the belief that tho God of Israel 
was “a god of the hills;” this, too,-was repelled, as a proof 
of the power of Jehovah. Ben-hadad appealed for his life; 
and was released. A number of prophetic actions set forth 
the displeasure of the Lord at this conduct of Ahab. “oe 
Praces.—Samaria, the capital; Jezreel, the favorite resi¢ 
dence of Ahab, The site of the vineyard of Naboth is said 
to have been east of the city on a vine-clad hill, but this i¢ 
not certain. Some distinguish the vineyard of Naboth 
from “the portion of Naboth ” (2 Kings 9: 21); the former 
being at Samaria, and the latter at Jezreel. The Septuagint 
admits of this view. 

Timn.—About three years before the death of Ahab, 
According to the usual chronology, in B. C. 900, though some 


} Covesoumnens gratified ; (3) Posvession 








,| accept B.C. 902. In the Septuagint, chapter 21 precedes. 
‘| chapter 20; hence the lesson may be dated before the first 
| attacks of Ben-hadad. But the order of our Bibles is prob- 


ably more exact. 

Persons.—Naboth the Jezreelite, a deyout Israelite ; Ahab. 

and Jezebel; the elders and nobles of Jezreel ; two wicked. 

men, false witnesses against Naboth. 

Incrpents.—Ahab asks Naboth for his vineyard, offering. 

to exchange or pay for it; Naboth refuses, urging that it, 
was the inheritance of his fathers; the king goes to his house, 
(in Samaria), and fasts in his anger; Jezebel, finding the- 
cause, promises to obtain the vineyard. She writes letters, 
to Jesreel, commanding the rulers to proclaim a fast, and, 
there to denounce Naboth through falsé witnesses, and stofhe 

him for blasphemy, Her orders are carried out, and word, 
sent to her. She informs Ahab, who takes possession of the- 

vineyard. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. - 


Thus far Ahab and Jezebel have been exhibited as incorri- 
gible worshipers of Baal, whom neither the’ judgments of God. 
nor mighty displays of his divine power can move from their, 
determination to abolish the worship of Jehovah in Israel, 
and substitute a degrading idolatry in its stead. But the vio- 
lation of the commandments of the first table of the law 
leads by a natural sequence to the flagrant disregard of those 
of the second table. In the narrative now before us, the 
breakers of the first and se¢ond commandments are guilty of 
the open and shameless breach of the sixth and eighth and 
ninth and tenth. Defiant of the authority of God, they . 
scruple not to trample on the rights of their fellow-men, , 
Ahab’s weakness of character and subserviency to his bold 
and wicked wife, come out here even more plainly than before, , 
He lends himself readily to her villanons schemes, which 
he had not the daring and the hardihood to plot or to execute. 
Instead of fulfilling his obligations as the monarch of Israel, 
to rule in accordance with the law of God and administer the: 
affairs of the people with equity, he acted the part of an_ 
arbitrary tyrant, who, to satisfy his greed, makes light of the_ 
rights and the lives of his subjects, The atrocious murder. 
of Naboth filled up the measure of Ahab’s iniquity, and was- 
the occasion of the ind‘gnant denunciation of Elijah. 

The ready compliance of the rulers and judges of Jezreet- 
with the abominable plot of Jezebel showed the utter rotten«r 
ness and corruption which pervaded all ranks and,classes ofj 
the kingdom of Israel, so that this history is not only. the, 
signal for the downfall of the house of Ahab, but marked amp 
important stage in the decline of the kingdom, and is a pre-, 
monition of its final overthrow. 

Verse 1.—And it came to pass afler these things: That ia, 
after the signal victories gained by Ahab over Benhadad,, 
king of Syria, as recorded in the preceding chapter. By. 
these remarkable interferences op behalf of Israel, foretold 
to Ahab by the prophets of Jehovah (1 Kings 20: 13, 28) the. 
Lord would give to this ungodly monarch fresh indications, 
of his divine power and of his readiness to. manifest his, 
‘grace and favor as he had previously shown his ability. to, 
inflict judgments, The only effect of the prosperous tran, 





) Men h in rank: (2) Men low in principle.—(1) A wicked 
an: Wr base following. 





quility thus obiained was that Ahab set himself to plan new; 
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Slice ia setctentoncn’ for his palace. —That eA 9 the’ 
Jezreelite had a vineyard, which was in Jezreel: Probably not 
within the city walls, but in its immediate suburbs, contiguous 
to the’ city.—Hard by the palace of Ahab king of Samaria: 
While the principal royal residence was in Samaria, where 
it had been fixed by Omri, Ahab’s father (1 Kings 16: 24), 
Ahab had also a pleasure palace in Jezreel, beside the eastern 
gate of the city (2 Kings 9 : 30, 31), by which Jehu entered 


. as he came from Ramoth Gilead. This would doubtless 


command a delightful prospect over the beautiful and fertile 
valley of Jezreel, and probably overlooked the vineyard 
which excited Ahab’s cupidity. 

Verse 2.—This. he proposed to purchase of the owner for 
a fair price, givipg him in trade a better vineyard, or, if he 
preferred, its fall value in money. The money in use was 
silver, not coined, but weighed (Gen. 23: 16} Isa. 46 >6; 
Jer. 32: 9,10; Zech. 11:12). The first coins that are men- 
tioned in the Bible are Persian darics, after the captivity 
(Ezra 2: 69; Neh. 7 : 70-72). ° 

Verse 3.—And Naboth said unto Ahab, Jehovah forbid it-me, 
that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee: This 
was not simply a sentimental attachment to an ancestral 
property, and a reluctance to part with what had been so 
long in the possession of his family; much less was it an un- 
gracious and ill-natured refusal, springing from an indisposi- 
tion to oblige the king, though even then his right of 
property should have been respected. The declinature was 
based upon religious grounds. His language implies that it 
was something which He, as a worshiper of Jehovah, was 
not at liberty to concede. The explanation is to be found in 
the tenure cf property in Israel and the regulations of the 
law respecting it. Property, under the Mosaic law, could 
not be permanently -alienated (Lev. 25: 23; Num. 36: 7), 
but must Le retained in the family to which it was originally 
assigned; and, if parted with under stress of circumstances, 
must revert to its former owner at the year of jubilee. 

Verse 4.—And Ahab came into his house heavy and displeased : 
He was sullen and out of temper at Naboth’s refusal. He 
could not brook opposition to his wishes, or that any obstacle 
should lie in the way of his expected gratification. So he 
returns in a peevish and fretful humor to his honse in Sama- 
ria. That he was not in Jezreel appears from verses 8-11.— 
And he laid him down wpon his bed, and turned away his face, 
dnd would eat no bread: He acted like a spoiled child whgse 
Wishes have been crossed. He flung himself upon his bed, 
refusing to speak, or to behave civilly to any one, or to take 
any food. 

Verses 5, 6.—At Jezebel’s solicitation, he tells her his 
grievance, in which it is to be observed that, instead of 
repeating the reason offered by Naboth why he could pot 
part with his property, he states it as though it were a purely 
wilful and unreasonable refusal to assent to a fair, and even 
generous, proposal, 

Verse 7.—Jezebel rallies him upon his low spirits for such 
a cause, and upon his permitting himself to be thwarted in 
this manner by one of his subjects.— Dost thou now govern the 
kingdom of Israel? Are you king, and cannot you carry out 
your own will? Are you to be defied and hindered from 
doing your own pleasure? Her idea of a king is that of an 
absolute monarch, who disposes of the lives and property of 
his subjects as he chooses, and suffers nothing to stand in the 
way of the accomplishment of his designs.—Arise, and eat 
bread, and let thine heart be merry : ,If this is all that troubles 
you, you have no occasion to distress yourself. It is perfectly 
easy. The matter is in your own hand, You can have all 
that you want without difficulty.—TJ will give thee the vineyard 
of Naboth the Jezreelite: If you are too craven-hearted to act 
for yourself, I will take charge of the business, and will see 
that you get the vineyard you desire. 

Verse 8.—So she wrote letters (marg., “a letter”) in Ahab’s 
name, and sealed them with his seal: As he doubtless gave her 
perniission to do (comp. Esth. 3: 10-12; 8: 2-8). The im- 
pression of the king’s seal attached to a document gave it 
royal validity. The use of a seal or signet-ring dates from 
very early times, as shown especially by Babylonian monu- 
inents (see also the mention in Scripture of the signet of 
Judah, Gen. 38 : 18, and the signet-ring given by Pharaoh to 
Joseph, Gen. 41; 42).—And sent the letlers wnto the elders: 
The term is here used in its official sense.— And to the nobles : 
Persons of rank and distinction —That were in his city: 
Namély, in Jezreel. This expression implies that Jezebel 
Was writing from another place. She was, no doubt, in 
Samaria.— That dwelt with Naboth: His fellow-citizens, well 
acquainted with him, who.knew his life and character well, 
and how groundless and detestable this whole proceeding 
against him was. Jezebel, however, understood what kind of 
men she was dealing with, and knew that she could bend 
them to her purpose. 

Verse 9.—And she wrote in the letters, saying, Proclaim a 
fast: Set apart a day of public humiliation, as though some 
great‘crime had been perpetrated which shocked the whole 
commuhity, and gave occasion for all to express their grief 
dnd horror that such an offense had been committed in the 
midstjof them, that thus its guilt might be averted (1 Sam. 





7:6). Fasts were also proclaimed in times of great public 


peril (2 Chron, 20: 3; Jonah 3: 7).—And set Naboth on high 
among (literally, as in the margin, “at the head of”) the 
people: Some understand this as a show of honor and respect. 
A conspicuous place was to be assigned him among the 
notables of the city, so that when his crime was charged and 
proven, the officials might seem to be taken by surprise, and 
no suspicion could ‘attach to them of having conspired against 
him or contrived his ruin, More probably, however, the 
meaning simply is that the accused man should be set where 
all could distinctly see him. 

Verse 10.—And set two base men before him: Literally, 
“sons of worthlessness.” The Hebrew word belial is nota 
proper name, and ought not to be so regarded. Two men of 
bad character, who were willing to perjure themselves for a 
consideration, were to be adduced as witnesses.— And let them 
bear witness against him: And thus the forms of the adminis- 
tration of justice were to be perverted to the most horrid 
injustice. Thus it was that the condemnation of the Lord 
Jesus was secured by the testimony of false witnesses (Matt. 
26 : 59, 60).—Thow didst curse God and the king: The word 
translated “curse” is that which is commonly rendered 
“bless.” As friends blessed each other at parting, to bless 
came to signify to bid adieu, to take leave of. To take leave 
of God, or say farewell to him, is to renounce his service. 
It is thus 9 charge of blasphemy against God, and of treason 
against the king. The former was, under the Mosaic law, a 
capital offense: the blasphemer was to be put to death by 
stoning (Lev. 24: 16); and traitorous utterances against the 
king were also: punished with death (2 Sam. 16: 9; 19: 21; 
1 Kings 2:8,9). Observe that Jezebel does not use the name 
“ Jehovah,” ag Naboth had done (v.3). She simply says 
“curse God.”—And then carry him out: Executions were 
without the gate of the city; so the crucifixion of Jesus 
(Mark 15 : 20; Heb. 13: 12) ffhd the stoning of Stephen 
(Acts 7 : 58).—And stone him, that he dié¥ This Was the usual 
mode of capital punishment among the Jews, the witnesses 
upon whose testimony the person was convicted being re- 
quired to cast the first stones (Deut. 17: 7; John 8: 7). 

Verses 11-13.—The elders and nobles of Jezreel obeyed 
Jezebel’s instructions to the letter. Whether from fear of 
her displeasure, or from hope of reward, or from willingness to 
have a good man like Naboth put out of the way, they make 
no resistance, enter no remonstrance even. 

Verse 14.—Then they sent to Jezebel, saying, Naboth is stoned, 
and is dead: It appears from 2 Kings 9 : 26 that the sons of 
Naboth were put to death as well as himself, whether in 
their zeal to please the queen they exceeded their instruc- 
tions, or whether this too was enjoined upon them, though it 
is not here particularly mentioned. 

Verse 15.—Arise, take possession of the vineyard of Naboth the 
Jezreelite: As the legal owner had been disposed of, and his sons 
and heirs had likewise been gotten out of the way, there was 
no further obstacle to Ahab’s taking possession of the vine- 
yard, Moreover, as he had been executed for treason, his 
property reverted to the crown.— Which he refused to give thee 
for money: The fate of Naboth might serve as a warning to 
any one who henceforth should be foolhardy enough to oppose 
the expressed wishes of either the king or queen. Naboth’s 
refusal was, in Jezebel’s eyes, a crime for which he merited 
his fate.—For Naboth is not alive, but dead: Jezebel does not 
say how this had been brought about, but Ahab doubtless 
knew all the details of the plot from the beginning; and, 
though he had neither planned it nor executed it, he was 
ready enough to avail himself of the advantage accruing 
from its successful accomplishment, so that Elijah rightly 
charges him with the guilt of Naboth’s murder (v. 19), and 
denounces upon him the punishment due to his exegrable 
crime. 

Verse 16.—And it came to pass, when Ahab heard that Nuboth 
was dead, that Ahab rose up to go down to the vineyard of Naboth 
the Jezreelite, to take possession of it: The crime had been per- 
petrated. The proceeds were in his possession. It seemed 
as though high-handed villany had triumphed. The trans- 
gressor was a monarch, and who could call him to account? 
But the bloody deed was not committed with impunity, after 
all. The downfall of the house of Ahab and Jezebel’s 
wretchéd fate are directly traceable to this cruel and das- 
tardly iniquity; and it was this more even than their im- 
piety which was remembered against them when they met 
their dreadful doom (2 Kings 9 : 25, 26, 36, 37). 

* Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Leaving the Mcunt of God, Elijah turned once more to the 
north, in obedi&nce to the Divine command. Passing into 
the Ghor, or sunken channel of the Jordan, the edges of which 
offer a wider or narrower border of arable land for most of 
the way, he reached Abel-meholah,—“ the Meadow of the 
Dance,”—a broader part of the river-bed, ten miles, as we are 
told, below Beth-shean,—the hollow secrecy of his route hav- 
ing protected him from the emissaries of Jezebel. Here lived 
a shaphat, or judge, a man of local weight and position, whose 
son, Elisha, in keeping with the simplicity of those ages, was 


at this very time busy with the plow, on the wide stretch 
ultivated by his father, in that sultry but fertile spot. The 
substantial comfort of the family was shown by twelve yoke 
of oxen being engaged with as many plows on the tilth at 
the same moment. Tlie son of this we'l-to-do housebold had 
been selected to be Elijah’s companion and helper, with 
a view to his future succession to the full d'gnity of a prophet; 
and at the invitation of the champion of Jehovah, famous 
now, more than ever, by the incident on Carmel, he forthwith 
became his attenant, after a hasty farewell to his home. 
Elijah vanishes at this point, for’some time, from our sight; 


the dates on the margin of our Bib'es making it no less than , 


six years) Meanwhile, Ahab had repelled two attacks of 
Benhadad, the king of Syria, and thus materially strength- 
ened his position, But he was contented. He had gained a 
high military reputation; his capital at Samaria, on its iso- 
lated hill amidst a green plain, offered one of the sweetest 
landscapes in Palestine, and had been shown to be wellnigh 
proof against attack. At Jezreel he had a summer residence, 
on the slopes of the hills of Gilboa, with the vast undulating 
expanse of Esdraelon stretching far away from before it, in 
every variety of rural charm, while the rounded hills of Sa- 
maria and the wooded heights of the Carmel range bounded 
the “charming view on one side, and, on the other, the 
hills of Galilee, rising higher and higher to the horizon, 
looked down on the plain. He had a palace with its foun- 
tains, gardens, and manifold delights; but outside the walls 
of his luxurious paradise lay a pretty vineyard that was not 
his, How admirably it would join in with his own garden! 
He would himself speak to its owner, Naboth, a yeoman of 
Jezreel, who had inherited the spot from his fathers, and 
lived on its yield. He would give him either a better vine- 
yard or his own price for it; and he could hardly refure the® 
king. But he had not reckoned on Naboth’s strong affection 
for a patch of earth which his ancestors had owned for so’ 
many generations. What could be done for the king he 
would be pleased to do, but he must decline parting with his 
family inheritance. 

Selfishness grows monstrous by indulgence, and in an” 
Oriental despot everything tends to increase it. As his Will 
is law, he gets to think contradiction in any case a crime, 
The highest official calls himself his slave. His every whim 
or caprice must be instantly gratified, at any expense to others, 
if things are to run smoothly. Ahab turned back to the 
palace in the worst of moods, fretful and furious, Like a 
spoiled child, he could neither eat nor speak to any one, but 
threw himself on his bed, and turned his face to the wall, to 
indulge his sulky ill-humor undisturbed. Had he been left 
alone, his bad temper might have worked itself out after a 
time; but unfortunately his evil genius, the queen, was soon 
at his side. Like a woman, she was troubled that he did 
not eat, and that he looked sad. What was the matter? 
Then came the whole wretched story. “What!” cried Jeze- 
bel. “Are you king of Israel, or is Naboth? I shall show 
you. Get up; eat, and be yourself again. I will give you 
Naboth’s vineyard.” Napoleon before Leipsic, in answer to a 
remark about the slaughter that would follow continued re- 
sistance, asked, “ And what are the lives of a million of men, 
to carry out the will of a man like me?” Jezebel felt like 
the Corsican. What was the life of a wretched vineyard 
owner, to the pleasure of a king? 

She dictated to the king’s scribe a letter to the authorities of 

Jezreel, commanding them to proclaim a fast, as if some terrible 
national wickedness had been committed for which the whole 
community should humble themselves before.God. Naboth 
was to be set at the head of the people in this public mourn- 
ing, as if in honor of his exceptional worth and of the esti- 
mation in which he was held; but while the fast was at its 
height, and the multitude, with Naboth at their head, were 
roused to wild excitement at the sight of the black robes, the 
earth and ashes strewn on all heads, the loud weeping, the 
crowds lying all their length on the earth, the dark, unwashed 
faces and unanointed heads, the bare feet, the rent garments, 
and, in some, the tearing of the hair,—two worthless false 
accusers, of whom there are only too many in the East, were 
to be let loose on him with accusations ef his being after all, 
though now heading the fast, the cause of all this alarm and 
of the danger they were seeking to avert; for said they, 
‘Thou didst curse God and the king, and fhr this blasphemy 
we must all suffer, if the wrath of heaven and of Ahab be 
not turned aside by thy deserved death, as the law demands.” 
In their frenzy, it was of no use to reason with the crowd, who 
knew nothing of the craven treachery and wickedness of their 
elders and chief men. 

That Naboth should have brought them into such peril, 
and then have been hypocrite enough to lead the service of 
humiliation and penitence as if he had nothing on his con- 
science, infuriated them; and their mad fury could only be 
appeased by dragging him out of the little town as he was, in 
his black robe, and stoning him to death,--the ordained fate 
of a blasphemer. They would learn the truth when it was 
too late. Jezebel now had achieved her purpose. “The 
vineyard is yours, now, Ahab,” said she. “Naboth is dead 
for having, as the crowd believed, cursed God and you, and 





his ground falls to the crown.” The poor king may have 
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been innocent in the matter until now; but if #0, the gratié- 
cation of his self-will proved too much for his principle. 
Without a word of horror, or any hesitation in profiting by 
the foul crime of Jezebel, he forthwith set out to take formal 
possession of the dead man’s property. 
~ But there was One who had seen all, and was mightier than 
‘any earthly power. Ahab appears to have been in Samaria 
when thé murder took place, and to have ridden over the low 
rounded hills to Jezreel after hearing the queen’s communi- 
cation. He had just reached the coveted vineyard, when, to 
his horror, he saw Elijgh before him. Gasping out the cry, 
“ Hast thou found me, | mine enemy?” he could say no more, 
’ but had to listen to the prophet’s denunciation of bis crime, 
and prediction of its punishment. His dynasty would be 
extirpated; the Fel. town dogs would lick up his blood 
on the very spot where they had lapped that of Naboth; and, 
.as to Jezebel, these dogs would eat her up, as she lay helpless 
‘and crushed outside the town wall. Selfishness, which, in its 
measure, is heartiessness, carries its own punishment in the 
moral death it induces; but it is also doomed, in many cases, 
to pay the penalty of the avenging anger of Providence before 
the eyes of man. ; 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





ROYAL MURDERERS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


’ There are three types of character in this lesson, all bad, 

“but in different ways. Ahab is wicked and weak; Jezebel, 
wicked and stroug; the elders of Jezreel, wicked and subser- 

‘vient. Between them they commit a great crime, which was 
the last drop in the full cup of the king’s sins, and brought 
down God’s judgment on him and his house. 

1, We have to look at the weakly wicked Ahab. His 

“wish for Naboth’s vineyard was a mere selfish whim. He 
‘was willing to give more for it than it was worth. It suited 
‘his convenience for a kitchen-garden. In the true spirit of 
‘an Eastern despot, he expected everything to yield to his 
®aprice, and did not think that a subject had any rights. 
‘What business has a poor man with sentiment? Naboth is 
to go, and a handful of silver will set all right., Samuel’s 
warning of what a king would be and do was fulfilled. This 
“high-handed interference with private rights was what 
“Tsrael’s revolt had come to. The sturdy Naboth was influ- 
‘enced not only by love for the bit of land which his fathers 
had cultivated for more years than Ahab had reigned days, 
“but by obedience to the law of God; and he was not afraid to 
‘ show himself a Jehovah worshiper, by his solemn appeal to 
“the Lord,” as well as by the fact of his refusal. The 
brusk, flat refusal shows that some independence was left 
* in the nation. 
The weak rage and childish sulking of Ahab is very char- 
acteristic of a feeble and selfish nature, accustomed to be 
hamored, and not thwarted. These fits of temper seem to 
“have been contmon with him; for he was in ofe at the end 
“‘of the preceding chapter, and now again, The “bed” on 
‘‘which he flung himself is probably the couch for reclining 
‘on at table, and, if so, the picture of his passion is still more 
“vivid. Instead of partaking of the meal, he turns his face 
© to the wall, and refuses food, “No meat will down with him 

fer want of a salad, because wanting Naboth’s vineyard for a 
‘garden of herbs.” As he lies there, like a spoiled child, all 
“because he could not get his own way, he may serve for an 
_ egample of the misery of unbridled selfishness and unregu- 


~‘Jated desires. An acre or two of land was a small matter to 


© "get into such a state about, and there are few things that are 
‘Worth a wise or a stfong man’s being so troubled, Hezekiah 


* might “turn his focc to the wall” in the extremity of sick- 
**ness and earnestness of prayer; but Ahab, doing it, is only a 


poor, feeble creature -who has weakly set his heart on what is 

* mot his, and weakly whimpers because he cannot have it. 
To be thus at the mercy of our own ravenous desires, and so 
utterly miserable when they are thwarted, is unworthy of 


** manhood, and is sure to bring many a bitter moment; for 


there are more dicappointments than gratifications in store 
for such a one. We may learn from him, too, the certainty 
that weakness wil! darken into wickedness, Such a mood as 
his always brings some Jezebel or other to suggest evil ways 
of succeeding. Inthis wicked world, there are more tempta- 
tions to sin than helps to virtue, and the weak man will soon 
fall into some of the abundant traps laid for him, Unless we 
have learned to say “No” with much emphasis, because we 
are “strong in the Lord,” we shall fall. “This did not I 
because of the fear of the Lord.” To be weak is miserable, 
and any sin may come from it. 

2. Jezebel is a type of a different sort of wickedness, She 
is wicked and strong. Notice how she takes the upper hand 
at once, in her abrupt question, not without # spice of scorn; 
and note how Ahab answers, bemoaning himself, putting in 
the forefront his fair proposal, and making Naboth’s refusal 
ruder than it really had been, by suppressing its reason. 
Then out flashes the imperious will of this masterful princess, 
who had come from a land where royalty was all-powerful, 
and who had no restraints of conscience. She darts a half- 
contemptuous question at him, to stir him to action; for 


do her pleasure, and her sitting, waiting, in her palace, by 


nothing moves a weak man so much as the fear of being 
thought weak. “Dost thou govern?” implies “If thou dost, 
thou mayest trample on a subject.” It should mean, “If 
thou dost, thou must jealously guard the subject’s. rights.” 
What a proud consciousness of her power speaks in that “I 
will give thee the vineyard”! It is like Lady Macbeth’s 
“Give me the dagger.” No more is said. , She can keep her 
oyo counsel, and Ahab suspects that some violence is to be 
used, which he had better not know. So, again, his weakness 
leads him astray. He does not want to bear what he is wil- 
ling should be done, if only he has not to do it. So feeble 
men hoodwink conscience by conniving at evils which they 
dare not perform, and then enjoying their fruits, and saying, 
“Thou canst not say I did it.” 

Jezebel had Ahab’s signet, the badge of authority, which 
she probably got from him for her unspoken purpose. _Her 
letter to the elders of Jezreel speaks out ‘with cynical. dis- 
regard of decency, the whole ugly conspiracy. It is direct, 
horribly plain, and imperative. There is a perfect nest of 
sins hissing and coiled together in it,—bypocrisy calling reli- 
gion in to attest a lie, subornation of evidence, contempt for 
the poor tools who are to perjure themselves, consciousness 
that such work will only be done by worthless men, cool 
lying, ferocity, and murder,—these are a pretty company to 
crowd into half a dozen lines. Most detestable of all i. the 
plain speaking which shows her hardened audacity and con- 
scious defiance of all right, To name sin by its true name, 
and then to do it without a quiver, is a depth of evil reached 
by few men, and perhaps fewer women, 

The plot gives a color of legality, which is probably often 
unobserved by readers. Naboth was to be accuged of treason: 
“renouncing God and the king;” and that was, according to 
the law of Moses, a charge which, if proved, merited capital 
punishment, But it is Safim accusing sin for Jezebel, the 
Baal worshiper, whoehad done her best te root out the name 
of Jehovah, to accuse Naboth of departing from God. Much 
high-handel oppression must have gone before such out- 
spoken contempt of justice; and, if Ahab represents the fatal 
connection of weakness and wickedness, Jezebel is an instance 
of the fatal audacity with which a strong character may 
come, by long indulgence in self-willed gratification of its 
own desires, to trample down all obstacles and go crashing 
through all laws, human and divine, The climax of sin is to 
see a deed to besinful, and todo it all thesame. Such a pre- 
eminence in evil is not reached at a bound, but it can be 
reached; and every indulgence in passion, and every grati- 
fying of desire against which conscience protests, is a step 
toward it. Therefore, if we shrink from such a goal, let us 
turn away from the paths that lead to it. “No mortal man 
is supremely foul all at once,” Therefore resist the begin- 
nings of evil. Elijah was strong by natural temperament, 
and so was Jezebel. But the strength of the prophet was 
hallowed by obedience, and, like some great river, poured 
blessings where it flowed. Jezebel’s strength was lawless, 
and foamed itself away in fury, like some-devastating torrent 
that spreads ruin whithersoever it bursts out. “ Be strong” 
is good advice, but it needs the supplement, “Let all your 
deeds be done in charity,” and the foundation, “ Be strong in 
the Lord, and in the power of his might.” 

3. The last set of actors in this pitiful tragedy are the sub- 
serviently wicked elders, The narrative sets their slavish 
compliance in a strong light. It puts emphasis on the tie 
between them and Naboth, in that they “dwelt in his city,” 
and so should have had neighborly feeling, It lays stress on 
their cowardly motive and complete execution of their or- 
ders, both by reiterating that they acted “as Jezebel had 
sent” and “as it was written,” and by taking the letter 
clause by clause, in the narrative of the shameful ‘parody of 
jugtice which they acted. It suggests both their eagerness to 


the message sent in hot haste as soon as the brave peasant 
proprietor was dead, “ It is ill sitting at Rome arid striving 
with the Pope,” as the proverb has it, No doubt these cow- 
ards were afraid for their own necks, and were too hear the 
royal tigress to venture disobedience. But their swift, unre- 
monstrating, and complete obedience indicates the depth of 
degradation and cgrruption to which they and the ‘nation 
had sunk, and the terrdr exercised by their upstart king and 
his Sidonian wife, 

Cowardice is always contemptible, and wickedness is always 


odious; but when the two come together, and a man has no 


other reason for his sin than “I was afraid,” each makes the 
other blacker. Israel had cast off the fear of the Lord, 
which would have preserved it from the ignoblé terror of 
men, and the consequence was that it trembled ‘before an 
angry, unscrupulous woman. It had revolted from Reho- 
boam and his foolish bluster about whips andgscorpions, and 
the consequence was a worse slavery. If we fear God, we 
need have no other fear. The sun puts out a fire. If we 
rebel against him, we do not become free, bat fall under 
a heavy yoke, It is never prudent to do wrong. The worst 
consequences of resistance to powerful evil are easier to bear 
than those of compliance, though it may seem the safer, 
Better be lying dead beneath a heap of stones, like the sturdy 


Chis sthoers, who killed their 


innocent neighbor to pleasure 
Jezebel. 

Her indecent triumph at the success of the plot, and her 
utter callousness, are expressed in her words to Ahab, in 
which the main point is the taking possession of the vine- 
yard. The death of its owner is told with ‘exultation, as 
nothing but the sweeping away of an obstacle. Ahab asks no 
questions as to how this opportune clearing away of hindrance 
came about. He knew, no doubt, well enough, that there 
had -been foul play; but that does not matter to him, and 
such a trifle as murder does not slacken his. glad haste to get 
his new toy. There was other red onthe vines than their 
clustering grapes, as he soon found out, when Elijah’s grim 


figure, like an embodied conscience, met him there. Who-. 


ever reaches out to grasp a fancied good by breaking God’s 
law, may get his good, but he will get more than he expected 
along with it,—even an accusing voice that prophesies evil. 
Elijah strides among the leafy vines in the field bought by 
crime. Ahab meant to, make it a garden of pot-herbs, 
“Surely the bitter wormwood of divine revenge grew abun- 
dantly therein.” 


Manchester, England. 





. TEACHING POINTS. 
_ BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


GENEALOGY OF MURDER. 

Elijah’s going away left Ahab to be king. But what sort 
of aking? A king of shreds and patéhes. He sees a pleasant 
garden,—wishes it; but its owner is divinely forbidden to 
alienate his inheritance. Then Ahab goes to bed and sulks, 
and refuses to eat his supper. There is a remedy for such 
childishness, but there was no one to apply it. Instead 
comes the woman whose threats had driven away Elijah. 
She recognized the difference between him and her by say- 
ing, “ You arise, be merry, eat your porridge, and I will get 
you the vineyard.” 

The first step was desire. The next step was forgery. The 
next an impious proclamation of a fast, pretending to be 
specially religious to avert national calamities, when she 


wished merely to further personal and private ends, Next, ° 


subornation of perjury; easy to get where such sons of Belial 
were plentiful. There was no concealment.of means whereby 
thig bold confessor of Jehovah (v. 3) was to be put out of the 
way. It is the style of pereecutors to appear specially godly. 
She showed a great zeal for the God whose followers she h 
slain ; but it was only to steal the garden. ° 

The fit judges did as directed, and Naboth was stoned arid 
his sons slain (2 Kings 9: 26), in order that, there being no 
heirs, the garden might revert to the crown, All this un- 
utterable weight of crime and sin just to get a garden! Ahab 
had done without it eighteen years, and had but a little time 
to enjoy it at the longest. : 

That Ahab went to enjoy the vineyard so gotten, loads 
him with the guilt of the getter. : 

Murder not only has a genesis, but a posterity. While 
Ahab first feasts his eyes and tastes the wine, Elijah comes, 
the first time for five years, and says, “The dogs shall lick 
thy blood where they licked Naboth’s; the dogs shall eat thy 
wife Jezebel, and all thy posterity shall be cut off” Those 
very elders, willing tools of Jezebel, slew seventy of her 
descendants (2 Kings 10; 1-7). 

What comfort can a stolen garden give in such cireum- 
stances? It is as hot to the eye as the bribe was in Judas’s 
palm, 

There are venomous bacilli that breed millions in incred- 
ibly short time, but none breed so fast as little sins indulged. 

Denver, Colo, 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL, 


Naboth ... had a vineyard, ... hard by the palace of Ahab 
king of Samaria (v. 1). A man’s neighbors are an important 
factor in his making or unmaking. The value of a piece of 





real estate often pivots on the character and standing of the. 


man who lives next its boundaries. But there are higher 
interests than those which have a market value, that are 
affected by the worth and spirit of those who are next door 
tous, The fact that our home lot adjoins the grounds of a 
palace is not always & matter for rejoicing; but to,bave royal 
good neighbors is a matter to thank God for. ‘ 

Ahab spake unto Naboth, saying, Give me thy vineyard; ... 
and I will give thee for it a better vineyard: ,..or,,.. I will 
give thee the worth of it in money, And Naboth said,,,, The 
Lord forbid it me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers 
unto thee (vs,2, 3). Unless there is something that a man holds 
dearer than money, he is a poor man, or a bad one, A man 
may be sorely tempted to sell his birthright, or his influence, 
or his reputation, or his character, or some sacred meniorial 
of his dead dear ones, when a liberal offer is made for it; but 
then is the time for him to pray, “ The Lord forbid it me.” 
His refusal may indeed cost him his life; but even a man’s 
life ian’t worth saving by meanness or dishonor, 








Naboth, who eould say “No” to a king, than be one of 


Ahab came into his house heavy and displeased because of the 
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“out after what doesn’t belong to us. Contentment rests on 


' Swretched, however much is ours. Contentment makes us 
‘ happy, however little we have. The world itself cannot 


- havegood advisers shall we really gain from the suggestions and 


* any direct temptation to which he can be exposed. 


» honest or wise. They will sign a letter of approval of a man, 
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lost nothing which he had before, He was simply unable to 
“have something else which he wanted. Because of one vine- 
yard which he couldn't obtain, all the kingdom which he 
had went for nothing in his mmd. There is the difference 
“between covetousness and contentment. Covetousness reaches 


“what God gives to us to enjoy. Covetousness makes us 


satisfy a covetous*man. The smallest corner of the world 
cannot cramp the ’eontented one. 

* Sexebel his wife came to him, and said,... Why is thy spirit 
80 sad? (vy. 5.)' ‘A goed time to reach a man is when he is in 
‘trouble. Even though he is ill-natured, real sympathy is 
likely to touch his heart. He is glad to have others know 
. and appreciate the burden under which he groans, A good 
mother, a good wife, a good sister, 2 good teacher, can do her 
best work for one whom she loves when he is sore grieved, if 
only she is as judicious as she is tender. And one of evil 
designs can then most easily warp the feelings and judgment 
of a sullen and sorrowing person. We must be careful what 
counsel we give to one who is discontented and in bad temper. 
And, on the other hand, we must be careful from whom we 
take advice when we are irritated and peevish. Only as we 


counsels of those who come to us sympathizingly in our sorrow. 
Tesebel ... said, . . . Dost thow now govern the kingdom of 
Israel? (v.7.) That is the way to provoke a man or a boy 
into doing some wicked or foolish thing. Ask himif he dare 
do it, “Stump” him to it. Ifa boy says his mother forbids 
his leaving school, ask him if he.is tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings. If a young man declines a cigar or a glass of wine, 
on the ground that he has promised not to use anything of 
the sort, ask him if he has given up his liberty, and is no 
longer his own master. If a man refuses to be away from his 
home in the evening, to join old companions at the theater 
or the club-house, ask him if his wife keeps him in charge all 
the time. If he refuses to share in a dishonest transaction, or 
to make a bet, onto accept a challengé, ask him if it is because 
he is afraid of what will come of it. It takes a stronger man 
to resist a wicked sneer of that sort than to withstand almost 


She wrote letters in -Ahab’s name, and sealed them with his seal 
(v.8). In consenting to this, Ahab became responsible for 
“whatever Jezebel said or did. A great many men hold their 
mames very cheap, or are very careless as to the use of them 
‘by others. They will consent to stand nominally on a board 
of direction of a money-making corporation, or of a professedly 
charitable institution, without being at the trouble to know if 
all the action of the organization thus endorsed by them is 


or of an institution, or of a book, which they know very little 

‘about. But neither their ignorance nor their carelessness 
fessens their responsibility. “In the use of Ahab’s name, Jeze- 
bel could control all the power of the kingdom of Israel for 
her purposes. We also have a King who so trusts us as his 
friends that he authorizes us to speak ih his name to our fel- 
lows and to his Father. He tells us that we may declare 
trath in his name, and that we may ask.God in his name for 
whatever we need. How careful we ought to be in the exer- 
cise of the privilege and power thus entrusted to us! 

Even the elders and the nobles . .. did as Jezebel had sent wnto 
them (v.11). Because it was ordered in the name ofthe king, 
the crime proposed was furthered by those in high position. 
The higher our station, the wider our direct influence. The 
wider our direct influence, the greater our responsibility. 
Every new opportunity for good brings a corresponding new 
opportunity for evil. A boy can influence his younger 
brothers and sisters for good or evil, A mother can turn 
her children to the right or the wrong. ‘A teacher can sway 
his class, a superintendent his school, s pastor his people, a 
political leader his party, a man in high office or authority 
his subordinates. Every manufacturer, or merchant, or ship- 
master, or farmer, must bear in mind that not only his com- 
mands, but his condict and example, are likely to influence 
largely all who are under him. 

Naboth is stoned, and is dead (y. 14). The deed was done. 
It could not be undone. Ahab’s order could bring death to 
Naboth. It could not bring life to him again. It is always 
easier to do evil than to undo it; to cause death than to 
bring life to the dead. Cain could feel the burden of his 
punishment for murder; but he could not restore life to Abel. 
Esau could bitterly repent his foolish*bargain; but his birth- 
right was gone forever. David could weep sorely over his 
double crime; but ite stain ison his memory to thisday, It 
may take but 2 moment for us to consent to be untruthfal, or 
dishonest, or impure, to do a foul wrong, to commit a great 

‘crime; but the decision once finally passed, there is no recall. 
When the word comes that our truthfulness, our honesty, our 
purity, our uprightness, is dead, it is too late to wish that we 
had given another decision. Therefore “Take heed, and 
keep yourselves from all covetousness;” and from every other 
sin which shall tempt you to evil you can never undo, 


hic Mabe. hed egos ta him (1. 4) Ahab had 


TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SOHAUFPLER, D.D. 


Three persons come vividly before us in this lesson. They 
are, id a sense, representative persons; and from a study of 
their action, and. its consequences, we —_— much. Look, 
first, at 

An Honest and Fearless Man.—Naboth is his name. His 
ancestral estate is wanted by the greedy king. This Naboth 
had a right to resist, and, in loyalty to his ancestral rights, he 
declisied to part with it. It is most likely that he knew that 
his refusal would arouse the wrath of Ahab, but he stood by 
his rights, even against the royal offer. Before we pass to a 
consideration of the consequences of this act, we must look at 
the two other actors in this ghastly scene. There was, in the 
second place, 

A Greedy King.—He had enough land to suit the most 
voracious appetite, but, as fancy seized him, he wanted that 
particular piece of ground that adjoined his garden, so that 
he might make a vegetable garden of it for his own use. 
When the sturdy Naboth declined to agree to the sale of the 
property, the king acted like a spoiled child, afd moped in 
true baby fashion. He went to bed, and turned his facé to 
the wall, grumbling that his desires had been thwarted. In- 
stead of taking comfort in all the land that he had, he made 
himself perfectly unhappy because a small desire of his 
remained ungratified. What. lesson we might learn from 
him, without going any farther! for in this particular Ahab 
was very like many at the present time. They have all that 
they need, and more too, but, because some petty desire of 
their hearts remains unsatisfied, they groan and grumble as 
though they were the most miserable persons in this world. 
The business man is; discontented because some rival has 
acquired a larger income than himself; or the lady in society 
is very miserable because some rival has given a more “ swell” 
party than hers. It makes no difference what the ground of 
dissatisfaction is, so long as the person has set his heart on it, 
he feels bitterly disappointed if he fails to reach the goal of 
his desires. Have you ever felt like this? Well, then, you 
too need to learn to despise yourself as truly as this lesson 
teaches you to despise Ahab. Ahab was unhappy; but yet 
he had enough conscience left not to be willing to go ahead 
in this matter, apd seize the property that Naboth had refused 
to sell to him. But there is one more person in this lesson. 

A Wicked Queen,—Jezebel never was troubled by her con- 
science. If she wanted anything, she never asked if it was 
right for her to possess it. The only question with her was, 
* Had she the power to acquire that which she coyeted?” If 
she had, she always went straight ahead, and overrode any 
obstacles that came in her way. So she did in this present 
instance. Bitterky taunting her cowardly husband for his 
despicable weakness, she asked for the seals, These she got; 
and then, in the king’s name, she set about such a train of 
conduct as ended in the murder of the man who stood in the 
king’s way. To do this, she had to practice bribery, intimi- 
dation, perjury, and, at last, shrunk not from judicial murder. 
So the wrong triumphed, and the right had to go to the wall. 

Now this whole story raises many questions in the mind 
of any thoughtful scholar. Does it pay to be honest? Where 
is God that he should permit such horrible injustice to be 
practiced? The world to-day is full of deeds similar to that 
of Jezebel, The poor are ground into the dust by the rich, 
and legislatures, and even courts, are bribed to render injus- 
tice instead of justice, Wages are wrongfully cut down and 
then are withheld, and the cry of the poor goes unheeded. 
Is not all this, and more too, true in our days? The fact is, 
this world is not right side up, but topsy turvy, and always 
has been. Does it pay, then, to be honest? Is righteousness 
the best thing for a.man to practice ? 

Well, if this world. is all that there is of life, it may well 
be doubted whether it pays to be honest. If this world is al] 
that there is to care for, then it seems as if “ Get all you can, 
and keep all you have,” is the right maxim for us to ‘go by. 
But there is another world than this, and there the inequali- 
ties of this world are to be made right. Ahab and Jezebel 
may prosper for a while here, but the day-of reckoning is 
ahead, and when that gomes Naboth shall be set on high, and 
those who have defrauded him and done him to death shall 
reap the due reward of their deeds, All these difficult prob- 
lems must be judged in the light of the judgment day, or we 
shall make fearful mistakes in our decisions. The Psalmist 
felt this same difficulty'when he looked at the prosperity of 
the wicked. He said: “For I was envious at the foolish, 
when I saw the prosperity of the wicked. Behold, these are 
the ungodly, who prosper in the world; they increase in riches. 
Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands 
in innocency. When I thought to know this, it was too painful 
for me. Until I went into the sanctuary of God; then under- 
stood I their end. Surely thou didst set them in slippery 
places. How are they brought into desolation, as in a mo- 
ment they are utterly consumed with terrors” (Psa.73: 3-19). 

In the case before us, even in this life Ahab and Jezebel 
had not much the advantage over poor Naboth; for they 
both came to evil ends, Butin that larger and never-ending 


| alffirencd between heaven-and hell. Yes, if we take in all 


that life means here and hereafter, it does pay to be honest, 
though it bring with it disaster and defeat for the time being. 
There may come to each one of us the duty of deciding what 
is best to do,— whether to do right and suffer for it here, or to 
do wrong and suffer for it hereafter. At the lowest estimate, 
which is better, to suffer for a brief lifetime dr to suffer for a 
long eternity ? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This is one of the picture-stories which should be given for 
a lifetime, and made graphic, plain, practical, one of the les- 


right.” For these Old Testament lessons, correct colored 
pictures will be very helpful, and should be obtained and 
used by primary teachers in connection with the blackboard. 
From the Palace Window.—Ahab had built an ivory house 
in Samaria and another royal palace at Jezreel, about twenty- 
five miles to the north. It was near the city gate, with bean- 
tiful grounds around his palace, which he was all the time 
trying to make more and more beautiful. From his palace 
windows he could look towards the Jordan across’ a green 
and fruitful valley; nearer yet, adjoining his garden wall, 
was a vineyard.” He looked at the growing vines on the 
trellis and the hanging clusters of fruit; he began to wish to 
have that vineyard for his own. He could enclose it in his 
pleasure-grounds, could bring water from a delightful flowing 
spring not very far away, could plant every kind of tree and 
flower, and have a great rich garden and bowers shaded with 
the fruitful vine. Why not? Because it was not his own, it 
belonged to a neighbor. 

Naboth.—He was the man who owned it. Ahab said to 
him one day, “I want that vineyard, for it is near my house. 
I will give you a better vineyard for it, or, if you choose, I 
will buy it.” Was there any harm in offering to buy, if*the 
king would pay an honest price or give him a better vine- 
yard? But Naboth said, No, no; “the Lord forbid.” So 
Naboth believed in God, and not in Baal. He was not 
afraid to say “No” to a king. “It was the home of my 
fathers,” he said, and Ahab knew that to part with his 
father’s house and lands was forbidden in the laws of Moses, 
unless in a time of great poverty; and even then, in the year 
of jubilee, it must be given back and old debts forgiven. 
Naboth knew that, if Ahab once got it, he never would 
teturn it. .He knew the dear old home would be destroyed; 
the precious foot-worn paths and shaded seats “under his 
vine and under his fig-tree,” where father and mother had 
rested and talked, would all be changed. What was a king’s 
money to him, compared to breaking God’s law and giving 
up his all to the whim of a proud pleasure-loving king? 

Ahab.—He went away, back to his ivory house in Samaria, 


costly meals were ready, and his cup-bearer stood waiting to 
serve him. He would not go to his palace table; he lay 
down on his bed, and turned away his sullen face. Did you 
ever see an ill-tempered child pout, and lie on the floor.or 
on the bed? Is the fault in the face? (You can outline a 
heart on the blackboard, and one by one, as the story pro- 
ceeds, write a word at a time to show what was in Ahab’s 
heart.) It was sin in Ahab’s heart,—discontent, covetousness, 
anger. 

Jezebel.—She came to the bedside, asked why he was sad 
and could not eat. Like a whining child who wants his own 
way, he said: “ Because Naboth said, I will not give thee my 
vineyard.” “ Rise up and eat,” Jezebel said. “Are you the 
king? Do you govern the kingdom of Israel? Eat and,be 
merry. I will give you the vineyard of Naboth.” 

Jezebel’ s Word.—She wrote letters in the king’s name, and 
a letter from the king was an order none dared to disobey. 
She signed Ahab’s name, sealed with the king’s seal, and sent 
letters to the elders of Jezreel. “ Proclaim a fast, and set 
Naboth before the people. Try him, show that he is guilty. 
He has taken the name of God and the king in vain. Prove 
it.” She wrote that they should find two men, worthless fel- 
lows whom nobody would believe at any other time, to come 
and say that Naboth blasphemed God and the king. What 
is it to blaspheme? (Explain.) Then she said they should 
lead Naboth out of the city, and stone him to death. Did 
Ahab have nothing to say? He allowed her to use his seal 
and give orders in his name. In his heart full of cruelty he 
was only too glad to let her manage this hateful business. 

Jexebel’s Work.—The elders read the letters, and had a fast- 
day, as if somebody had sinned, and brought trouble on them 
all. They set up Naboth before them, and false witnesses were 
ready to appear against him. Against what other prisoner 
were false witnesses once ready to try and prove that he had 
been guilty of blasphemy? ‘The punishment in Israel for 
renouncing God was that the witnesses should take the 
prisoner out of the city gate, should cast the first stones 
against him, and the people go on hurling stones until the 
prisoner was dead. So they cast stones against Naboth until 








life the difference between them and him is as great as the 


he died, and his blood stained the stones and the wayside, 


sons to fix a moral purpose “to shun the wrong and do the © 


vexed and cross. He was too provoked to eat, even when his» 
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Did Jezebel or the people of Baat care it he had blasphemed 
the name of God? Were there not thousands in the kingdom 
really guilty whom no one ever thought of punishing? They 
feared to displease Jezebel, and she wanted to help her hus- 
band in the sin of covetousness, of bearing false witness, steal- 
ing, murdér. Which commandments were they breaking? 
Arise, Take Phssession—So Jezebel said to Ahab, Take the 
vineyard you were refused. Naboth is not alive, but dead. 
Was no one left to claim the vineyard? Jezebel made sure 
of that. for Naboth’s sons were stoned to death with him. 
Ahab rose up quickly. No more time to spend pouting on 
his bed. He called for his chariot and footmen, and two of 
his princes, and hurried down the road to the plain of Jez- 
reel. He walked through his stolen vineyard. He could 
order his workmen to tear down and build and plant. Sud- 
denly a man in a coarse mantle stood before him, a stern 
voice said, “Hast thou, killed, and also taken possession?” 
Guilty Ahab! “Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?”*he 
asked. It was Elijah. God had sent him to tell Ahab of his 
guilt, and how he should be punished. He said to him: “Thou 
hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the Lord.” 
« Take Heed! Beware /—The story of Ahab and Jezebel is 
one of the warnings to show what sins may be in the heart, 
and how covetousness may lead to many more. What is it to 
covet? Apply to the daily life of children, to look at what 
belongs to another, to want it, to plan how to get it, perhaps 
take it, and then tell a story. What did Ahab gain when he 
got the vineyard he coveted? An everlasting shame for him- 
self and his wife; for, after the story of wicked Jeroboam 
and of kings each one more wicked than the last, it is written: 
“There was none like unto Ahab, which did sell himself to do 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, whom Jezebel 
his wife stirred up.” 


— Louisville, Ky. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHAT IS COVETOUSNESS ? 





1, WANTING. 
2. PLOTTING. 
3, INJURING. 
= 4, GETTING, 
5. LOSING. 


“HE FEEDETH ON ASHES.” 











A SOUL FOR SALE! 
PRICE: 


.| VINEYARD. | THE WORLD. 





ad WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT? 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


** What sinners value I resign.” 

** My God, my Father, while I stray,” 
“T ask not now for gold to gild,” 

** Lord, I care not for riches,” 

**1’m the child of a king.” 

“ Father, whate’er of earthly bliss.” ) 
**Come, ye disconsolate.” 

“ We’re marching to Zion.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.S., 
CaNon OF DURHAM, 


© Tue Wort oF it rx Money.”—When Ahab speaks of 
offering money, we must remember that money, in our sense 
of the word,—that is, coin,—did not exist. There were, in- 
deed, certain recognized weights, and “ money” simply sig- 
nified a certain number of pounds of ounces of gold or silver, 
asthe case might be. It was the stamping of pieces of the 
precious metals with signs, to notify their weight, that first 
suggésted coinage as we have it. It was not until the refurn 
from Babylon that coins were used by the Jews, these being 
the darics, the first coins known in Western Asia,—gold- 
piecesissued by Darius. The word rendered “drachma” in 
our version really means “daric.” 

“Seatep THEM with His Seat.”—Jezebel seals the let- 
tere—the commission to murder—with the king’s seal. If 
coinage was a later invention, the use of seals or signet-rings 
goes back to the farthest antiquity. We know the cartouches 
of the earliest kings of Egypt of whom we have any historical 
record. In the time of the patriarchs, we find that ordinary. 
persons, like Judah, had these signets. Impressions of the 
seals of most of the Assyrian monarchs may be seen in the 
British Museum, as these were impressed on clay, which was 
barred and affixed to documents; and without a seal none 
were valid. Very often the document has perished, but the 


of which the ashes remain. Thus, on one of these perforated 
pieces of burnt clay are the seals of Sennacherib and Sabacs 
(the So of the Book of Kings) side by side, which must have 
been attached to some treaty, referring, possibly, to the trans- 
actions mentioned in 2 Kings 17: 24. Not only great men, 

but even the humblest freeman, still has his seal; and I pos- 
sess the written contgacts I have. made with my muleteers, 
and servants from time to time, not one of whom could write 
or read, but have signed with their signet-rings, in the 
presence of an attesting witness. The custom of affixing a 
seal is still retained in England for every transfer of stock, 

though the seal is simply a circular morsel of red paper 
gummed on, while the signature is, of course, the all-impor- 
tant part of the document. In old times it was the reverse. 

Thus the Dean and Chapter of Durham possess a scrap of 
parchment not larger than a man’s hand, granting to the 
cathedral a farm, which they still hold; with a large wax seal 

attached, of King William Rafus, A.D. 1087, and in the 

corner of the document, with a cross and “the king his 

mark” in Norman French. 

“Ser Nasoru on Higu.”—The mock trial of Naboth, 

ordered under the king’s seal, is carried out with strict for- 

mality. The witnesses are produced, just as they were before 

Caiaphas nine hundred years later, and just as they are to this 

a every Eastern court; for nothing in Asia is cheaper 

than an oath. Throughout the Indian Empire it is only by. 

the art of cross-examination, of, which Orientals do not think, 

that Eyropean judges are able to arrive at the truth. From 

the earliest ages, unjust judges and false witnesses have been 

the festering sores of Eastern governments, 


The College, Durham, England. 


“He Larp Him Down upon His Bev.” —To a Western eye 
the Orientals seem in many respects like overgrown children. 
An unfortunate word will send the Bed’ween into a fit of 
fury, which, a European would imagine, could only end in 


| bloodshed ; a few deft words will often pacify them just as 


quickly. Burton describes a type, in his ‘portraiture of the 
boy Muhammad: “ He was selfish and affectionate, as spoiled 
children usually are; volatile, easily offende@, and as easily 
pacified ; coveting other men’s goods, and profuse of his own; 
with a matchless intrepidity of countenance; not more than 
half brave; exceedingly astute, with an acutegense of honor, 
especially where his relations were concerned.” Like children 
in other respects, the Orientals are also like them in their 
habits of sulking. Ahab’s conduct in lying down, hiding his 
face, and refusing to eat, is thoroughly characteristic. 

“Sue ... Sent Lerrers.”—A method of doing underhand 
work is as common in the East now asthen. It has often been 
exemplified in the negotiations between Turkey and the 
Western powers,—especially in relation to the carrying out 
of the Tanzeemdt, of Reform, in Asia Minor, and the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade in Egypt. In these cases when the 
new officials appointed for the reform of various abuses, in 
accordance with conventions between Great Britain and 
Turkey, were actually appointed, and public notice given of 
their functions, it was an open secret among the natives that 
the new officials were appointed to do nothing, and that the 
pompous public declarations, designed to blind the eyes of 
Europeans, were neutralized by private instructions ordering 
the new officers to maintain a masterly inactivity, except 
when compelled to do otherwise by some meddlesome Euro- 
pean. Public documents in the East are often designed for 
mere show. The real policy of government officials is directed 
by private instructions, which often run counter to public 
proclamations. 

BLASPHEMING GoD AND THE Kinc.—Popular grumbling 
against the despotic power is not much interfered with in the 
modern East, the powers that be wisely considering the lib- 
erty to grumble a kind of safety-valve in the body politic. 
So the fellah curses.the authorities to his heart’s content, 
without any more serious consequence than a whack from the 
stick of the tax-collector. It is different with blaspheming 
the name of God, The true Oriental, however careless his 
life, is fanatically zealous for the honor of_God’s name. To 
blaspheme Allah-in any place where Muhammadans congre- 
gate would probably result in the murder of the blasphemer 
on the spot, “Infidel, and the son of an infidel!” is the 
worst term of abuse that can be applied to a Muhammadan; 
and Muhammadan theology considers the application of such 
a term to a true believer as a most serious sin. No charge 
that could have heen brought against Naboth would have 
been more certain to result in his death than the charge of 
blasphemy. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 
For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. } 
Preliminary.—How was Elisha called to be a prophet? 
(1 Kings 19: 19-21.) Tell about Benhadad’s campaigns and 
Ahab’s sin (1 Kings 20). 





seal remains, perforated for the thongs which attached it, and 


1. What is the Christian definition of a neighbor? (Luke 





10 : 36, 37.) Where was Jegreel? What famous happenings 
in the valley? (Judg. 6: 83; 1 Sam. 29: 1.) sips 
2. Why “neighbor”’in the tenth commandment, and no 
mention of things not “near unto our houses”? What fac- 
tors, beside money and goods, enter every bargain? (Prov. 


change no robbery”? _ 
*8. With which is inheritance most certain and honorable, 


the Jewish feeling about such matters? (Ley. 25 : 23; Num. 
36:7; Ezek. 46:18.) Who had prophesied this, and when? 
(1 Sam. 8:14.) What shows that Naboth had not “bowed 
the knee to Baal”? ' 

4, Where was this other palace? (1 Kings 20: 43.) Which 
is sttonger, hunger of mind or of body? How can we get 
bread for all such desires? (Deut.8:3; John 6:35.) Learn 
Paul’s wise words (Phil. 4: 91-13.) Does the account of the « 
covetousness begin with this verse, or verse 2, or verse 8? 

5. How would a good wife have helped Ahab? ‘ 

6. How did Ahab misquote? 

7. Who really governed the kingdom? How could Jezebel 
really give something not hers? What, that it has not to 
give, does wealth promise us? And power? And fame? , 
8. What was the use of the seal in those days? Which 
did the deed, Ahab, or Jezebel, or both? 

9. What danger in being “set on high” by any but God? 

10, The meaning of “sons of Belial”? (compare both ver- 
sions in Deut. 13: 13; 2 Sam. 23:6; 2 Cor.6:15.) What 
kind of people see in opposition to their desires and opinions 
opposition to God? (Ezek. 28 : 2.) How does hypocrisy 
harm true religion? What was the Jewish law concerning 
blasphemy? (Lev. 24 : 14-16; Acts 6: 11.) Concerning 
witnesses? (Num. 35 : 30; Deut. 17: 6; 19: 15.) What 
does the Bible teach about obedience to rulers? (Exod. 22: 
28; Kom. 13: 1.) : 

11. Is obedience always good? When only? (Acts 4: 19.) 
How did these officers obey Jeliu later, in the case of Ahab’s 
sons? (2 Kings 10.: 1-8.) 

12. On what occasions were fasts held? (Joel 1 : 12-14; 
Judg. 20 : 26; I Sam. 31 : 13; 7: 6; 2\Chron. 20: 2, 3.) 

13. Other instances of stoning? (Num. 15: 36; Josh. 7: 


sons also killed? (2 Kings 9: 26; Deut. 24: 16.) What 
indignity was added? (v. 19.) 

15. When do we possess our possessions, and when are we 
possessed by them? (1 Tin 6: 18,19; Rev. 3:17; Eccl. 5: 
10, 11.) What are some Naboth’s vineyards we may covet? 
What must we kill to gain them? When will these dead 
Naboths come to life against us? (Eccl. 12: 14.) 

16. How was Ahab rebuked on this journey? (vs. 17-24.) 
What lightening of the punishment, and why? (vs. 27-29.) 
Repeat some of Christ’s teachings about covetousness (Luke 
12:15; Matt, 6: 25, 26; John 10: 10). 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. . 
1. Who was Ahab’s neighbor in Jezreel? 2. How did 
trouble arise between them? 3. Why did Ahab want the 
vineyard? 4. Why did Naboth want to keep it? 5. How 
did the king get possession of it? 6. Was he happy with it? 
Why not? 7. What was Ahab’ssin? . What does the golden 
text call it? 8. What commandment forbids it? 9. What 
are some of the things we are likely to covet? 10. How can 
we avoid this sin? (Matt. 6:33; 1 Cor. 12: 31.) 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


“ All the ancient lawgivers,” says Niebuhr, “rested the 
result of their ordinances for virtue, civil order, and good 
manners on securing landed property, or, at least, the heredi- 
tary possession of land to the greatest possible number of 
citizens.” The Mosaic code aimed at securing this in a way 
peculiar to itself. It provided that the number of land- 
owners should not fall below the six hundred thousand fami- 
lies among whom it was divided at the outset. Accepting 
the family as the social unit, it erected each of these into a 
permanently endowed corporation, the land assigned to it 
being alienable only until the year of jubilee. It, in fact, 
vested the ownership of land not in any one generation of the 
family, but in all the generations, present and to come, giving 
each genesation a sort of life use, instead of an tnqualified 
ownership. This Jewish law of entail had exacily the oppo- 
site purpose from that of the practice of entail known to 
English law. That aims at the perpetuation of land- 
monopoly in the hands of a few persons, by converting the 
ownership into a life use. The Hebrew law aimed at pre- 
venting such a monopoly from arising by keeping the body 
of the nation in possession of the soil of their country. ‘ 

Ahab asked Naboth to sell what it was not histosell. His 
very proposal was a violation of a fundamental law of Israel, 
which aimed at keeping the people from sinking into vassal- 
age to the rich and the powerful. Naboth’s sturdy answer 
showed the operation of the law in making the land-owner 
conscious of a duty to God and to the coming generations of 





his kindred. But Ahab in his offer was representative, as 


(Vol. SEXAIT, Bok 


20: 14; ‘Matt. 23 : 23, 25; Lev. 19: 18.) When is “ex- 


the good or the evil? Why? (Prov. 13:22) What was . 


24; 2 Chron. 24: 21; Acts 7 : 59.) Why were Naboth’s | 





















































































































~ the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof,” 


















. Covetousness, as if that sin were the crowning sin of all; and 


’ being right, than to bea gainer through doing wrong. 











the covetonsness which was eating out the 
people even before the exile. The law. 


pledged by needy pail a but in the 
sore need had obliged to sell themselves 






of jubilee’ broug tno proclamation of “liberty throughout 


Tt was Nehemtiah’s reform to get these Hebrew bondsmen 
free, by appealing to the consciences and patriotism of the 
Jewish people, nod to secure also the return of fields and 
vineyards which bad been pledged. But that act was excep- 
tional, The tone of the prophets, especially of Amos, Micah, 
and Isaiah, in rq uking the rich for their selfish aggressions, 
shows that the poor had s much harder time than they would 
have had if the Mosaic code had been enforced. Isaiah 
especially proclaims a wo upon those “that join house to 
house, that lay fleld to field, till there be rio room, and ye be 
made to dwell alone in the midst of the land.” He deplores 
the spectacle of desolate homesteads thus presented in Israel 
through rooting out its yeomanry, and predicts as a conse- 
quence a decline in the produce of the soil, And this is 
exactly what has been the result of the destruction of the 
small-farmer class in every part of the world, notably in 
ancient Italy after the Punic wars. 

The murder of Naboth’s children along with their father 
was not merely 9 politic move to put all the heirs out of the 
way. It was the common practice of all ancient peoples to 
regard the children of a great criminal assharing his guilt. 
There is no precept to that effect in the Mosaic code; yet 
the children of, Achan were stoned along with him. In 
modern legal usage, the “attainder of blood” which disin- 
herited the children of traitors, was a survival of this primi- 
tive notion. Our national Constitution forbids it, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Covetousness did not die out with Ahab and Jezebel, and 
Naboth was not the last man to suffer from it. Any one of us 
who wants to get ‘possession ot that which it is not right for 
him to have, is covetous. A man need not have very large 
desires in order to be a covetous man. If he only wantea 
single thing to which he has no right, he is on the wrong 
side of the line, | It is told of one man that he consoled him- 
self with the thought that he was not very grasping; for all 
he wanted was merely the land that joined his, And pos- 
sibly some of us are consoling gurselves with a similar thought. 

The only way to deal with covetousness is to fight it tooth 
and nail. It is wrong from its very beginning. To intlulge 
the thought of desire for that which is not ours, and which is 
clearly outside df our proper reach, is to dally with a temp- 
tation that has ruined many a life for time and for eternity. 
We have no right to stop to sulk over our lack, or to talk 
over our longings, in that line, with wife or friend. Our 
plain duty is to make use of what is ours, and to refuse to fix 
our minds on that which must not be ours. 

The Ten Commandments close up with a prohibitiom of 


the New Testament classes covetousness with idolatry, as if 
it included the sin against which the Ten Commandments 
start off in their prohibitions, To give way in the very least 
to our covetous desires, is to enter upon a course which may 
bring us to comniit all the crimes forbidden in the Decalogue. 
Ahab moved rapidly along this course, under the influence 
of selfish desire; and unless we look out, wesha!l be running 
a similar course. All of us will agree that Ahab was a 
covetous man. Who of us will say that he is not so? 


ADDED POINTS. 


A good thing that is near our house may become a snare 
to us, quite as positively as a bad thing. Not the surround- 
ings themselves, but the way in which we look at them, will 
decide whether they are a help or a harm to us, 

How dependent we are on what is spid to us! No man 
rises so high, or falls so low, that words can have no weight 
with him. 

It sometimes requires courage:to say No. And its saying 
at the right‘time may save our honor, even if it cost our life. 

If you want a good work done, you cannot always find 
helpers; but if you want to do wrong, you can find some one 
to take hold with you. 

It doesn’t require much character to charge a man with’ 
irreligion,.or a lack of loyalty. A common liar has a pecu- 
liar satisfaction in making a charge of that sort. , 

A good man may be the loser, for this world, through being 
good. But it is a great deal better to be a loser through 


Dying is better than living when a man cannot save his 
life except at the cost of his honor. 
A man is in pretty bad shape when he finds comfort in the 


thought that a neighbor is dead. And he who thinks that it |: 


would at.bo ery bed. to, hear of hie neighbor's death, le more 


| torical researches covering twenty-five pages. Special 


‘BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


DOLLINGER AND THE VATICAN. 
DECREES* 


During the last two or three years of his life, the 
venerable and veteran Déllinger exhibited a most remark- 
able literary activity, His two volumea of Academic 
Addresses cover nearly one thousand pages, and his His- 
tory of the Moral Controversies in the Roman Catholic 
Chureh since the Sixteenth Century, in which are given 
full, documentary data on the history and character of 
the Jesuits, is even more bulky; The Contributions to 
the History of Mediteval Sects, also in two volumes, are 
of about the same size, and have been called the richest 
and most varied collection of material in this special 
department that has been made since the-labors of the 
Benedictines, a century and a half ago. During this 
same time Déllinger also published the Gerntan original 
of his Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches, de- 
livered in 1872, of which an English translation had 
already appeared in that year. 

It is a matter of congratulation that these valuable 
works received, before publication, the author’s finishing 
touches, Déllinger easily shares with Newman the dis- 
tinction of being the most prominent Oatholic scholar of 
this generation, or even of this century. His position 
and teachings are equally significant ; and as his historic 
prominence rests chiefly upon his leadership in the con- 
‘troversy against the decrees of the Vatitan Council of 
1870, it was more than desirable that the world should 
have, in an authentic shape, the data from which it is 
to pass judgment upon Déllinger’s character and work, 
and not be dependent upon the often unreliable labors 
of posthumous editors. 

Considered from this point of view, the last volume 
from the pen of the nonagarian, although the smallest 
in compass, is yet the most important. It is posthumous 
only in the sense that it has been published after the 
author's death, the editor being Dr. Reusch, who was 
also Déllinger’s fellow-worker in several of the volumes 
already mentioned. Reusch’s share in the present’ book 
is, however, confined to a preparation of a Preface, in 
which he.gives his authority. for its publication, and 
furnishes some preliminary and explanatory facts. 

The bulk of the volume consists of twenty-seven official 
and semi-official documents written between the years 
1869 and 1887, all of them dealing directly with the in- 
fallibility question. An appendix contains a letter on 
the same subject, addressed in 1868 to a prominent cler- 
gyman, whose name, however, is not mentioned. The 
majority of these documents have been prepared by Déll- 
inger himself; but about halfa dozen are official writings 
from the Archbishop of Munich and private letters from 
friends, the former of these constituting the correspon- 
dence touching Déllinger’s refusal tosubmit. The papers 
vary in length from a note of six lines to learned his- 


interest attaches to several of the shorter documents, 
such as the letters written in English, in 1879, to Dr. 
Nevin, the rector of the Anglo-American Church in 
Rome; the touching appeal of Bishop Hefele, the life- 
long.bosom friend of Déllinger, entreating him “ to the 
joy of angels and men to make your peace with the 
church which you have so long and so gloriously de- 
fended ;” and a most urgent letter of a Catholic lady of 
high rank, begging him to subject himself to the decisions 
of the church authorities. 

Yet all these points, however interesting and instruc- 
tive they may be, are of a subordinate and secondary 
value when compared with the materials and facts here 
presented for the study of the man, and of the movement 
of which he was the spiritual leader. And it must be 
frankly acknowledged that in this respect the reflecting 
reader will find some disappointments, while he is at the 
same time.learning intelligently to understand and 
appreciate the Old Catholic agitation. Ddllinger’s 
antagonism to the Vatican decrees is solely that of the 
church historian, of the consistent member of the Old 
Catholic Church. It is both singular and significant 
that he nowhere attempts a biblical argument against 
the infallibility dogma. He appeals only to church 
history ; and his dissent, if not entirely so, is, at any fate, 
chiefly of an intellectual, and not of a spiritual, character. 
Again and again he declares that it would be self-stulti- 
fication to adopt the new tenet, and that he cannot per- 
form the.act of sacrificio dell intelletio (“sacrifice of the 





*Briefe und Erklirungen von I. von Ddllinger tiber die Vatican- 





like Ahab than like Naboth. 


‘= 


intellect”). In other words, his standpoint is practi- 
cally negative. In vain do we look for any word or hint 
to show that the great historian understood or appreciated 
the fundamentals of evangelical Christianity, It is true 
that, in one of his addresses, he “‘ worships the ways of 
Providence” in making Luther what he was; but he 
distinctly says that he recognizes Luther’s prominence 
only in its importance for the intellectual and political 
development of Germany. To the end, Ddéllinger 
failed to grasp the significance of the Reformation as, a 
revival of scriptural and primitive Christianity; and 
there is no evidence extant to the effect that he ever 
abandoned his elaborate argument against the doctrine 
of justification by faith, the central dogma of Protestant 
Christianity. 

Déllinger and his associates certainly were protestants, 
but they never passed beyond that. stage and became 
evangelical. Déllinger was not a reformer, He was # 
scholar and a historian, and his historical argument 
against papal infallibility as here presented is certainly 


the grandest of the kind ever prepared. But it could be 


surpassed by the biblical argument; and it is plain, from 
the general standpoint of the author, why the theologiaw 
Déllinger did notin this respect supplement and com 
plete the work of the historian Déllinger, 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. ~~ 


Those in search of good books for Sunday-school 
libraries, or for young readers in the home circle, dg» 
‘well, of course, not to restrict their choice to Americani 
publications, but to watch some of the best issues of 
London houses. It is not easy—as was recently said by 
a correspondent in the Notes on Open Letters column— 
to pick out any large number of both new and good 
juvenile books at any one time; and the current issues 
of two great nations are none too numerous for those 
who wish to select therefrom good reading for children, 
As has also been said in these pages, more than once, 
American boys and girls are not very much interested 
in English stories based chiefly upon social distinctions; 
nor do our teachers and parents wholly approve of the 
sensationalism or rough-and-ready slang which disfigure 
some transatlantic “ books for boys;” but, after all de- 
ductions are made on the score of national principles or 
prejudices, there remain many English juveniles well 
worth circulation, or at least examination, here. 

*The publications of the Religious Tract Society, of 
London, have long been known as representing no small 
care in authorship and manufacture. Mr. Fleming H. 
Revell, of Chicago and New York, has done well in 
introducing them, of late, to the American market, in 
specially strong bindings, well suited for library use, 
without any sacrifice of the pleasing designs of the 
covers. The regular custom of the Society is to have 
its books manufactured at excellent printing-houses, and 
to illustrate and bind them in styles at once pretty and 
artistic; so that its volumes go with pleasant credentials 
into the hands of children. After a careful examination 
of a much larger number, the following, among its later 
issues, are best worthy of commendation for subject and 
treatment, and for adaptability to the varying wants of 
purchasers of moral and religious books for the young. 

First may be mentioned three historical stories. Hilda; 
or, The Golden Age (30 cents), is by Emma Leslie, who, 
without any commanding literary ability, has a happy 
knack of interesting children in bygone times, and who 
here presents pictures of early Christian days in Rome, 
and of the transfer thenceof the new religion to Britain, 


from a German work, freely Englished by Julie Sutter; 


executed reproductions of famous portraits, vigorously 
and picturesquely describes the struggle between the 


Albrecht of Maintz, primate ofall Germany. A Young 


portrays the times of the struggle between the Common- 
wealth and the Charleses. Some of the delineations are 
vivid enough for history; for fiction and history must 


to picture bygone men and events, such as the execution 
of “ King Charles Martyr.” The book is best suited for 
readers between twelve and eighteen, but will interest 


Peter’s Sister, by Janet Eden ($1.20), which, while not 





obo Dec peczete, 1869-1887. % x5 inches, pp. vill, 168, 1890. Milnchén: 


harmful, on the whole, and of sound moral tone, is dan- 


: 


by meansof slaves and the interest aroused in thei#o 
behalf. Luther and the Cardinal ($1.00) is a paraphrasé: 


who, in 9 straightforward narrative, adorned by well-« 


great reformer and the Elector Archbishop Cardinal * 
Oxford Maid ($1.40), by Sarah Tytler (the author of that” 


favorite book of a quarter of a century ago, Papers for” 
Thoughtful Girls), somewhat similarly, but more gently, ° 


resemble each other in their authors’ ability to see and‘ 





older persons. Addressed to girls of the same age is. 


gerously near the sentimental novelette, or love-story, 
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streaked with pious reflections, Its illus- 
tratiors are clever character-drawings, 
Once upon a Time ($1.00), with its Awenty- 
one chapters of adventure, reprinted from 
the Leisure Hour magazine, will please the 
boys. It teaches that “ foolhardiness is 
not true courage,” “the way to be manly 
is to be godly,” and “ the only way to be 
truly godly is to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as our Saviour, and to follow him 
as our example.” The paper entitled 
“My First Buffalo Hunt” teaches no help- 
, ful lesson, and ought to have been omitted. 
Good books for younger children (whether 
boys or girls, both of whom will like their 
cheery ard wholesome pages), are Mr. 
Parrer’s Big O's, by Emily Brodie (60 
cents); The Story of Our Little Farm 
(40 cents), in which, by the aid of pretty 
pictures, “Sarah A. Pung and Sarah J. 
Venables Dodds, .Farmers,” tell much 
about tame animals and farm work; The 
Story of a Christmas Sixpence, by Emma 
Leslie (40 cents), in which, by # familiar 
and favorite device, the sixpence de- 
scribes, not always grammatically, its own 
wanderings; and Nobody Loves Me (40 
cents), a characteristic, though somewhat 
slight, sketch by that favorite writer, Mrs. 
40. F. Walton, author of Christie’s Old 
_ Organ. “The ‘ast of the Religious Tract 
Society’s books to be mentioned now is 
Not by Bread Alone ($1.40), by “ Edmund 
Garrett,”—a quietistic religious novel for 
older children or their parents. The list 
of the Society’s other books, new gnd old, 
may be consulted with advantage, as its 
range of subject, authorship, and price is 
very wide. 

Two other agreeable new juvenile books 

of English authorship are The Story of a 
Spring Morning, and Other Tales, by Mrs. 
Molesworth (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50), of which 
“A Dog Story” is specially good; and The 
Beresford Prize, by L. T; Meade (London 
‘atid New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$1.50), a fairly interesting story for girls, of 
which the prize seems a rather superfluous 
part, in comparison with the brisk narra- 
tiveand conversation. The page-headings 
are superfluous and over-sensational. 

Of new American books, one of the better 
is Asaph’s Ten Thousand, by Mary E. 
Bennett (Boston: Congregational] Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. $1.25), a 
hearty story of social regeneration, written 
with purpose, although somewhat better 
in conception than in literary or artistic 
execution. Thecompetitionamong young 
folks’ histories of the United States is now 
80 great that most publishing houses wish 
to have their own. The latest are Worth- 
ington’s History of the United States, 
edited by Annie Cole Cady (New York: 
Worthington Cumpany. 50 cents), and 
Routledge’s History of the United States 
(New York: George Routledge and Sons. 
75 cents), by the competent bibliographer, 
Lynds E.-Jones. The first is notable for 
its modest and trustworthy pages on the 
*“mound-builders”’ and the early Norse 
wanderers to our shores; while the second 
is the longer and stronger book. Minor 
errora can, of course, be found in each, 
bat few of our many makers of juvenile 
histories of the United States now go 
seriously astray. Both books are wretch- 
edly illustrated from ancient cuts, or 
process-work electrotypes thereof. Cheap- 
ness in books, after all, does not always 
pay. The Longmans and the Religious 
Tract Society are wise in employing the 
best available printers and artists. 





The recent marriage of the sketcher, and 
her visit to this country, give interest té 
Mrs. Henry M. Stanley’s pictures of Lon- 
don Street Arabs, drawn from life. Mrs. 
Stanley’s work is that of an amateur rather 
than an artist; but ft is clever and evi- 
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dently faithful, and shows an unusual 
ability to get at the real character of the 
children portrayed. Pathos and humor, 
as was to be expected, confront the eyes 
of the one who tufns the pages of the 
neatly made volume. (86 inches, cloth, 
pp. iv, 12. New York: Cassell and Com- 
pany. Price, $2.00) 
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LITERARY NOTES AND, NEWS. 


It is reported that an extensive discovery 
of Wyclif manuscripts has been made in | 
St. Petersburg, which are supposed to have 
been carried off from Warsaw, with other 
literary treasures, when the Russians seized 
the city. The English Wyclif Society has 
published a large number of his Latin 
works,—about half of those preserved in 
Western Europe. 


Professor Adolph Harnack of Berlin 
has made an interesting discovery in early 
Christian literature. Heretofore the be- 
ginnings of Latin Christian literature have 
been traced to the province of Africa, to 
Tertullian (160-240), and to Cyprian (ob. 
260). But among the works ascribed to 
the latter is a treatise against gambling 
(De Aleatoribus), which evidently was writ- 
ten by a Roman, not a Carthaginean, 
bishop. So much was pointed out three 
centuries ago, but it was reserved for our 
own time to identify its author. Professor 
Harnack traces it to Victor, who was 
bishop of Rome from A.D. 186 to A.D. 197. ° 
This is determined by his quotations from 
Scripture, which prove that he wrote ata 
time when the “Shepherd” of Hermas and 
“The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” 
were still regarded as having equal author- 
ity with the apostolic writings. It is 
notable that Victor himself. was a native 
of the province called Africa, which thus 
is not quite deprived of the honor of origi- 
nating the Latin literature of Christendom. 
To that province and the Cyprianic age the 
Te Deum Laudamus has been traced. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to stute accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly,.as he 
may choose, 80 far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for night sweats 
of consumption, gives speedy benefit, 


Public speakers and singers can use Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches freely, without fear of in- 
jury, as they contain nothing injurious. They 
are invaluable for allaying the hoarsness and 
irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectu- 
ally clearing and strengthening the voice. 
“They greatly relieve any uneasiness in the 
throat.”—S. 8. Curry, Teacher of Oratory, 
Boston. Ask for and obtain only Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches. 25 cents a box. 


PRESENTS. A most welcome present to each 
of your Sunday-schoo! scholars will be a copy of Books 
of the Bible Analyzed. 
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Toachers’ Bibles. | 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th Si., N.Y 





4AARPERS 
: _ PP 
é UNIQUE feature of this Number is an album of original 
drawings Ese Makepeace Thackeray, depict- ~ 
ing The Heroic Adventures of M. Boudin, with 
Comment by AnNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. os 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Epwin Boortn, from the 
painting by Joun S. Sarcent at the Players’ Club, New York. 
t is accompanied by a poem by Tuomas BatLry ALDRICH. Two 
apers on Finland appear: the first a General View bf the 

ountry and People, by Henry Lanspe tt, D.D., effectively 
illustrated; the second, entitled Sketches in Finland, written 
and illustrated by ALBERT Epetrett. Bishop Jon F. Hurst, 
D.D., contributés an illustrated article on English Writers in 
India. In an illustrated paper entitled The Heart of the 
Desert, CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER describes the Yosemite Val- 
ley, the Mariposa big tree region, and the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado. THEopoRE CHILD, continuing his articles on South 
America, describes Smyth’s Channel and the Strait of 
Magellan. The article is fully illustrated. 

L. E. CHITTENDEN contributes an @rticle entitled The Faith 
of. President Lincoln; and ELLen M. Hutcuinson’ writes 
concerning “Personal” Intelligence Fifty Years Ago. 
The fiction includes the secopid instalment of CHARLits Ec- 
BERT CRADDOCK’s new serial, _In the “Stranger People’s” 
Country, illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY; a story by Epwarp 
Everett HAtz, entitled Both their Houses; and one called 
The Bond,-by GeraLpine Bonner. The editorial fepart- 


ments are conducted by GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, WILLIAM 
Dean HowEL.ts, and CHARLES DUDLEY WAI.NER. 


Subscription Price, $£ 00 per Year. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By HENRY ADAMS. 


The complete set, niné volumes, in a box, $18.00. 

With the three volumes on the Second Administration of President. Madison, Mr. Adama’s 
great work is completed. A full index to the entire work is in the last volume, the volumes on 
each Administration having, however, their separate index. , 

First Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 1801-1805, 2 vols., $4.00. Second 
Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 1805-1809, 2 vols., $4.00. First Adiministration of 
James Madison, 1809-1813, 2 vols., $4.00. Second Administration of James Madison, 
1813-1817, 3 vols., $6.00. : 

‘Mr. Adams is thorough in research, exact in statement, judicial in tone, broad of view, 
picturesque and impressive in description, nervous and expressive in style.””—New York Tribune. 

New Views 


MY NOTE-BOOK. "s.e"snesiz."si | IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. *s?.cicrs 


Subjects Adjacent thereto.. By AUSTIN Places. By EDWARD L. WILSON. With 
PHELPS, D.D., LL.D. With portrait, 150 illustrations from photographs by the 
12nio0, $1.50. author. ~ Large 8vo, $3.50. 
“The book contains much work equal to the very ow 
best Dr. Phelps did in his earlier volumes, and the in Padecitvine Ss | ym Aed sng payee’ mh 


style has those qualities of luminosity, urbanity, and 
claganee’ that akin it a ‘pleasure to voad,.— The Ex- | and of the historic remains and scenes, as this.”— 
Chicago Interior. 


aminer. 
*,* The above books for saleby all booksellers, or sent, pos/paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBKER'S SONS, 743-740 Broadway, New York 


Yale, Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School : Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 


1850 1891 














Every pastor, superinterident, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
this book sooner or later. It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to the family, tothe pulpit, and, to other spheres of church 
work, 8454 inches. 415 pages. Handsomely bourid in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Independent. 

* These lectures will not only hold their own in the 
brilliant series of Lyman er Lectures before the 
Yale Divinity School, but they stand alone on merits 
of their own as the unique presentation of a subject 
which bas not before received so worthy a treatment. 
The volume is prepared for convenient use, with a 
bib phical and topical index.” ° 


From The Congregationalist. 
“Itis an evidence of the pr 





ress which has been 
made in recognizing, the true dignity of the Sunday- 
school, that a course of lectures on this theme should 
have been called for in a leading theological seminary. 
It is an equally notable proof of the same thing that, 
in response to such a call, such a course of lectures 
should have been secured.” 








Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,’’ has already found its way into the hands of many 
thousand Sunday-school workers. It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. ~ A 
book of 390 , bound in cloth, size 744x5% inches. Price, $1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. . 

From The Christian Union, New York. ; 

“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far the 
best that has yet ap red, or is likely to a: peer, on 
this topic, and the thoroughness for which if is calls 
would AD unspeakable blessing to every school in 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our languacve may be thought extravagant. 
We believe that a better book on the snbject has never 
appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it will open 
@ new era in Bible-school instruction.” 














JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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flome. Charming January Books. 


Every one worthy a place in the best 
— and Home Libraries. 


Dee Dunmore oe cumead By Pansy. 
me illustrated. $1.50. 

Gne t those brigh aint, att attractive stories 
which Pansy Praiy -| a readers’ attention and 
lures them into true a: noble thinking and doing. 
book todelight any fortunate enough to roveuntvote 


A Modern Exodus. By Faye Huntington. 
l2mo. $1.50. 


m vin Teel ification. of the that can be 
na rre ua 

si Race rae seal cace 
“and. the he fucidents aye foraibleand interesting. 


wiimote By the Rev, F, E. Clark, D.D. 


ofthe Christian Endeavor movement from 

at ng to the present time; with valuable sug- 
as to forming new societies, and the success- 
management ot, the same. 

in the hands of every member of the Y. P. 8. C. E. 


A New Senior at Andover.’ By Herbert D. 
Ward. © i2mo, : $1.25. 
A live story of real echool life, bright with local 


coloring, but none the less a representative | book that 
ore? ita and college grad will app’ 





Anne Bradstreet. (Her ae ‘and Times. ) By 
Helen Campbell. 12mo. © $1.25 
of one of America’s earliest remarkable 
en, whose influence on America’s lilerature and 
ii is But little known. A valuable contribution to 
American biography. 


The 4 mat of Kentucky. By Emma L. Con- 


beings | Story of Wisconsin. By Reuben G, 
hwaites. 

Latest volumes of “Story of the States’’ series, 
edited by Elbridge 8. Brooks. 8vo. $1.50 each. 
Fully illustrated. 


sone of = eg te By Francis Edward Marsten. 
ustrated. $I. 
“ Pree, rae Perry soul-filled songs are these. 
They evidently come from &@ warm and cultured heart, 
and t oy T2 straight to the heart of the reader.”— 


Gid Granger. 

Vivid pictures of life on a farm, the rromin & hard- 
wormage , the ambitious sister, the faithful father 
and mother, and thedifferent village folks, all strongly 
individualized. 


By W.0, Stoddard. 12mo. $1.25. 


Helps in Teaching Re Reading. By Martha 8. 
ussey. 12m0, 


An almost invalyable io not only for teachers, 
but for all — n in : produci : ng aes eS SReENeE, 
clear, inte nt readin y youn e. It 
Eecths highest testimon iais from head-masters teach- 
ers, and supervisors, who have seen the sheets, 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
faneln have lh, eg tee 
are Worth tea ames theirs cost in ie} do 0 NON WW. hey 


THE BEST COMMENTARIES 


FOR THE 


International Lessons for 1891, 


The CAMBRIDGE BIBLE hr for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The First and Second Books of Kings. 
With maps, introduction, and notes, 
By the Rev. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D. 
16mo. Cloth, 90 cents each volume. 








The Gospel According to St. John. 
With maps, notes, and introduction. 
By the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.10. 


New Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Gospel of St. John. 


A Series of Discourses 
BY 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 
12m0, $1.50. 


Macmillan& Co.,112 Fourth Ave,, New York, 
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With N 
iN ew 
Polyziot Refe 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, Joun B. “ALDEN, 





Scripta 
by as 


sides of the ocean. 


Hence the service rendered to of truth 


argument. 
ment.” — The Mi 


pres the 


holding firmly all the essentials of belief.” — The 


that have lately bee 


faults.”"—Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, 


upon ‘ The Impreenable Rock of Holy 
now pels ish 
author. Itis a boo! 


the critics have brought against it. 
this book, Those wh 

are the convictions of such a representative layman regarding it. 
A book of 358 pages, han 
Gladstone to his American readers. 


Mr. Gladstone's series : of artes. on “ The Improgosble Rock of Holy 

written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form 
al arrangement with their eminent author, These articieson the Bible, 
by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention on both 


Cooctegmens might, indeed, dissent from one or two of the 
by p eae flaws are far more than counterbalanced by the strength of the general argu- 


“We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, in certain res 
n made to the discussion relati 


“ The series of articles og, wneee th this aye written by the qminens ce-geemice for The Sunday School 


in the issues of th . They have now been 


ng revised by their mith f fan Mr. Gladstone does 


an of wide orn, and 
liar weight to an. 


monograph which he Ly A deem it wise to issue. Men of the Le maid» will listen to him a his 
arguments beyond those of a man yy they may suspect 6 f professionalism in his defense oft e faith. 
the se ly acceptable. 


In ceriain details cautio 


wy 5 
concessions which he makes for the sake 


“On ons pera subjects his very name carries weight; and, fortunately, he is a man not only of 
decided opinions, but of very solid convictions. This‘ iS regnable Rock oft 
pinto nting to the ob’ re} all he yo possibly ask as to age, text, and authorship, and yet 


oly Scripture’ is je} 


Sun, Baltimore. 


8, most valuable, contributions 
ve to the divine inspiration and authority of the 


Sorlgeerest It is Dot t peepase Mr. Gladstone is the most learned man, a myn his learning ts Ye7 
t because of his broad intelligence, his vast and eel Ro in human affairs, a 

fasielal 4 qualities FAA in connection with such loftiness of 

weight, and are fitted to be so helpful to all candid and really earnest inquirers.” — the Advance, Chicago. 


“The marked peppiiar beauties belonging to the gifted author. It is rich in 
ment briihiant In in wns a wd rations, wide and philosophic in thought. And it also has 


1 character that his words have 


“The Hon. wiitlan E. Gladstone,as a man emong mon, stands second to no living man ——— 
He is a great man, a broad man, and a wise man o livi ng proves has so many who heed h 
counsels. When such a man, bu a = great and ve of state, finds time te take By 
other to ics, it is wise to listen. ~ ! past, year, Mir. r. Gladstone has furnished a series of articles 
pture ne 
ntains this entire series, together with emendations and additions by the eminent 
book which every young man and young woman would be the Wiser and better for reading: 
That it is just as good for their fathers and mothers, remains true.”—The Datly Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which 
erhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were ‘never used to better eee than in the writing of 
o have been accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the 


Sunday School mes. Theb some volume 


ible are anxious to learn w at” 


mely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mn: 


= * 


Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isuer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia,’ Pa. : 


a, 











The Choral Union, by Dr. H. R. Palmer, contains Say rb Anthems, by E i] P, P, Danks. A s. A collection 
the most comprehensive and successful method of of new anthems, e 
beer t the artafreeding ands singin aysicataight DIAMOND COLLECTION. A complete choir collection. 
ComMON BENSR Music READ y Dre Pa pages, large octavo. .. same author. 
Prof. Schauffler, A pap Aye ES a es On Late po or Dy . P. Danks. 64 large pages. 
ete. Price, for each of the above, $6.00 per dozen; vo] and othe 43,60 por dos pees hg 
of theaboye, 


60e. each 35e.by Final: §800 
STERLING Gems, by T. E. Perkins and H. P, Main. STERLING ANTHEMS, by H. ‘Thseld. 
For day-schools, Teachers and scholars wiile pay | 100 anthems from the ne Gabe 96.00 
book. Price, $4 Ress 


50 per doz.; 50c. ea. by m: by express ~ 4-25 
nar Afulle catalogue of our qthar popular publicat oun cont on 


«1 Rentouen st THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, * ext at" 


The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) - 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite A little book 
(244 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It is printed 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Just the 
thing for those who wish to look over the lesson ‘at odd minutes, Single copy, by mail, medi 
five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisHeR, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EYBE & SPOTTISWOODE’S arth | 


Thin White Paper Teacher s Bibles Most Wry Boks for Purchase 


eS enn «and white they tack | CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 


the chief peculiarity aotty cf tne + Paper Editions, cost- | 38 songs—each one a gem, ~ Price, $1 ¥ heavy paper, 
liness, they the latter's portability and thin- $1.25 in S boards, and §2 in gilt binding 


ness. When bound in 
THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 
Genuine Levant, Divinity Circuit, A new and carefully revised collection of the best 


they combiné every essential which can be demanded and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of the best 
in a Bible except high ae They are lined with melodies in ezistonce, and bright, words. 























genuine calf, sewn with silk, have round corners, and 66 songs. 00 in heavy paper, in boards, 
gilt 8% For durability and quality, they are un- and §2 in gilt binging. 
cal by any in the market. Can be had in four 
Ho. 1998 Pearl type, 61-2 x 4 1-4 inches CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 
No, 2060 Ruby Type 6 8-4 x 5inches..... . om g fiaaten, ve S: 4 0 Began 
~~ ed — Type 7: = : 7 inches. = s Bong Claes. low a. ee q 
o. revier type, x in. olce 08. - g 
«ihe print tn these Bibles ts indicated by the four Choloe Baored Solos. Tew Votods. 40%: qu 3 
Classic Tenor Son F4 ° 
ine aise tat Ling ‘Bibles are compiled by scholars #2 
of porno sane bart gia | soem We Oma aiee 1 | aay 
su e en e Pa 
the World. Systematic imitation by y rival publish. CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. aase 
ers is the strongest testimony tq their value | Piano Classics. Vol. 1. . Mpleces. |. 5>5 
and excellence. Piano Classics, Vo a>. + 6 ee ae °5 o& 
We guarantee every book to be as presented. Tf | Classical Piani —: a g ge 
your bookseller does not keep them in stock, send | po pular  bary, Collection. o @& © . 
your order to Popular Piano Collection. ec “hs, EY = 
Operatic Piano Collection 19 Operas. < 





E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Good for the Libraries. Any book mailed, postpaid, for retatt price. 
“Oneof the most powerful arguments for tem- 
perance which we have ever tend,” says The Dane. | OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
ville Advertiser, *‘is Professor A. A. Hopkin’s tale, Cc. H. Drrson & Co., J. E. Drrson & Co., 


‘His Prison Bars.’”’ 12mo, cloth/256 pp. Price, 867 Broadway, N. ¥ Y. City. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
$1.00. Postage free. FUNK & WAGNALILS, Pub- ie bee 


lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. IF YOU PLAY 1 THE ORGAN 


400.000 git Send 10 cts. for copy of “ THE ORGAN.” Contains 
Ladies’ Home Jour- music, also suitabie for piano. Each 


5 A * sarSam- plete, Published bi-monthly at $1.00 a year. 
ple coptes/ {and Pract CuRtis PUB.CO., Pha mesetonte. 0s, Pa. io ve EASTER ANTHEMS (samples) for 20e. 
pn  ——— ———— — 


. R cinorss Services “ 10e, 
‘LIFE- LINE SONCS. 


G. Molineux, 10 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
NTAINS THE FAMOUS SONG 


“THROW OUT THE LIFE-LINE” 


And thirty others, word: ds and music, by the same au- 
thor. Pages as ~e 1 Hymns.” Handsome 


A 

for ony Journal, : 
cover. . Sample co; .10e. Our $-page C Cata- 
logue Free. JA HM. PE ARLE, Pub., B UBIO CO., 248 State lar te ae 


(, SIHERED JEWELS, No. 2. (New.) CEMS AND JEWELS. 


or Sun- A pow Syntep-csuiel tect Si filled with fresh, spirited 
day-schools. 192 pages. i pews me Kee music, Sample mailed for %c. FILLMORE BROS., 
boards. Gives 


perfect 40 Bible House, New or M41 West’ Sixth Street, 
W. W. WuiITwey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ono, # | 49 Bible House, 3 teak 


HILD SONCS CS... ...| , BUDS AND, BLOSSOMS. 


Bae ¢ BIRTHDAY BOOK of Powers Com- 
A handsome and useful book, $1.00. 


















SYSTEM, Ail can learn ——_ — the 
aid of « teacher, Suonpe | 
TABLISHED 12 years. er 


























FOR MARY 

A new infant song book by Emma Pitt. Specimen 
Boston Un Slee. Price, 15 cents 10 me GOODEN 
peri, WARDS DRUMMOND, Ni New | rork City. ov wéuron o be 192 Nassau rte New York, 


‘LIVING HYMNS. CHOIR LEADERS. 


By Hon.JouHN WaNAMAKER and ProfessorSwenry. Bend 10 — for a —- copy of the MusicaL 








393 Pearl St.. New York. 





Our New BUNDAY-scHOOL Music Boox, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the reer round, Sample co Boontd 
ASA HULL, 


assau St., New 











NEW PICTURES 


Of all kinds, contartly arriving, in PAINTINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, PHOTOGRA VURES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, etc. Beautiful Gifts for BRIDES, 
ANNIVERSARIES, CLERGYMEN, PHYSICIANS, 
MUSICIANS, LAWYERS, and all others. The must) 


tasteful and harmonious PICTURE FRAMES, MIR- 


RORS, CARD AND CABINET FRAMES. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS; 


No. 816 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











“ring GOL DEER: 


HUNTING CASE - 


Teh 


Gent's or Lady's ise, 


ron $18.00 | 


With Jeweled ELGIN, WAL-.. 
THAM, or an ular brand 
ERIC. OVEMENT, 






ar 
if 


| 





' PENN WATCH CO. 
(408. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA. 











CORPULENCY. 





Treatment of 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 
EITHER IN PERSON OR BY MAIL. 
% Years RErEeRences:— . & D. D. >. awe 
Sm be me Parker, W. H. Dr. 
ced Ragen evra of te 0 Ary and om 
ry ** Mechanical Treatment of Hernia Gupte, on8 
Price List,’’ with iMlustrations and a Toctions for 
measurement, mailed on 
mt Se eae I 





 mabeng é concerning 
advertieed én thus paper, you will oblige 





sone 1 HOOD, 10 ay iphis, Pa. ‘Fk 96) 60., Cincinnati, 0, 


adver tcr. By stating thal Yom 
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THE E SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES — 








_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe powtes § eaten, Os for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates ude postage: 

ONE COPY, one ow clisag bd 50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment ‘in ‘advance... 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
gente, $1.00a year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 

vance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
of teachers, 








ny re) 
sired, at the followt your. ub rates: 
tcindivituel sdaremen (00 eth  maed 
vidua 
For five or more ¢o; ae 6 ee address, 
& cents each. e thus 43 to 
eo only. A. no names can or 
ig’ on the ey . = 
for my u ordered sen 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, 4 


and ay n 
tired so address, at 0 cents each, when 80 de- 


pore tere ot club os all go to one post-office, 
inode pore a portio AY of the teachers of a 
aeons, 4 


tl | matter ne 

Seer “t+ same school Erect ee 
the paper will be sent accordingly. Ly his a spate to 
« clubs, ay the fifty-cent , to the ext nt that 
on ubs may be divided into packages of five or 


more. if desired 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
aliowed for every ten copies paid for in oct? of either 
character. The free copies fo . ee cannot 
bark a 1 een separately, but will be cluded in the 


time fo a club—auch 
re at the geste time 
ered, and the rate to 


Pradat Nons may be made at an 

Itional subscriptions to omy 

with the club as driginally o 

be the Proy rtionate share of theyearly club rate. 
Schools that ease open duri only a —— of Ye} 


\ £32 Ske oenes papers yi wf LY ed. 


CHANGE | oF P Anoness. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is ed, se. ly, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
LF A anal bony ae he address anges ee on time 

thout charge. Members of kage c lube « oO = 
y= x" but any such may have his 

chan) ‘om the package to an individual 
by 7 peying he | cents, the difference in the price ites the 

subscriptions, or mer order an extra 

b- py tite paper sept to a yacation address, at the 

rate of three cents a week for a short term,or twenty- 
five cents for three menths. 

Su bers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not ty Gs. a 

to biey> they wish it sent, but a) 
which it has been sent. All addresses « should include 
both county. and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by someother 
son than the one who sent 1 revious roe 
such Perpon will oblige the publisher by stati 
the club he subscribes for ta = the place of the one 
formed last year b: 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber pagent 
the time paid for, unless by special request. . 
pers for a club will invariably be dusscotinaed. at e 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
mi ie apd eee is of the paper to ¢e 

nough copies of any one issue 
all the teachers of a school to examine it. will be 
4 Shree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


e nye! Schoo! Times will be sent to pi to sur oft of ms 


tries in the Universal 
following asp The which include 


more Fiero conten, ont one year, 6shi ings eadh, 


one or more coples, 6 shillings each. 

secure above rates for two or mere copies, the 

must be ordered at one time, and thes will be 

— singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

age to one seurens, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribe: 

Great Britain Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

3 ae Row, London, =% will gentve Natta the 
yearly subscriptions at the 

to be inailed 4 direct from Philadelphia to the 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 








BEAUTY 


—3 6f 
Skin & Scalp 
~ ResTorep 


by the * 
Pee an 


-Soap - 
CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itchir 
tation, and inflammation, for checking the fi 
8 mptoms of inherited skin diseases, the Curicuna 
estcatep To ai SoaP is absolutely riceless. 





Iykeeps ps the n, the oil glands and tnbes 
active, and thus fore shes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, ete. By reason of 
its antiseptic cee tee it neutralizes un wholesome 
tagucuem of impure air and water. 
oe peeerving, freshening, and beautifying the 
xin or imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no 
wroduct of recent science can possibly equal the 

(TICURA MEDICATED TuILET Soap. 

Sola everywhere. Price, 25c, Prepared by the 
Potter DRUG aND CHEMICAL COxnPURATION, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sa Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.”’ 


BABY’ vas 





Skin and Scalp preserved aud beauti- 
fled by CuTicuRa h MEDICATED D Soar. 


, GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & C0.’ 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is wer oye 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the atrength of Cocos 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
1, costing less than ond cent a cup. It ie 

delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons i health. 


Sold by Grocers rs everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Deliciously Flvaed. A Perfect Liquid Dente 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
hardens the gums. 


the mouth. 
breath. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 

PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY.E. W. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 

Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM malied Free to any Address, 


Beautifully put up. 





Leaves a.refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to, the 
Convenient to use, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


HOYT & CO,, LOWELL, MASS. 

















GENTS 


LADIES ant GENTLEMEN 








CHURCH, Hai HALL AnD L 


IN GREAT 
© 


wale ag th 


CHURCH OR 


RP LORS 


BY ang i'So."% 


‘8a 


WITH OUR CELEBRA 


logue furnished on a 





Give measures 


METAL 


y Vey Ee 


was s over 2200 


FURNITURE 


NCINNAT! Brie FOUNDR* 
7 Saha fg AL O., sole makers of the ‘‘B) 
larm 


reh, School and Fire A 









Better than Tea and Coffee fer the Nerves. § 


Van ion Cocoa 


“Largest Sale in the World”: 


Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [62$ 


BAXTER C. SWAN 







AND LODGE 


VARIETY. 


A. B. & EL! L. SHAW 
Manufacturers on PULPIT SUITS, 
EET, BOSTO 


CANS 


HEO, C. KNAUF COMPANY 
__ 23% Dean Street, Philadelphia. 


MINES 


may SCNOOLS 


Sa &t.,1 atin. Pa, 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For ~schools and ell other uses, 
SiISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for Illustrated catalogue. 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 


TED BUBNERS, 


Sa geavantess, or nosale, Ke 
timate given of cost and descriptivecata- 


lication, 


A. J. WE ER, 
_ No. 36 South 2d St... Philadelphia, Pa. 
AN E LE D The best for churches, stores, or 
residences. Send for ci ircular. 


for an estimate, 


Pp 

CEILINGS 1s nose wirect. New York. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 

Dest quality’ Copter a rand tin BELLS 


Es AND BELLS. 
atu terms Tree. Name this paper. 


Cc “O% 
yer” 





testimonials. 





a Teegetes on merican Pub! 
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ANTED ezeeceey 


LSA: ee sence 


(QR SYSTEM THE BEST, 


We want reliable women in every town 
'sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices, and Baking | 
Powders for us, and get a set of Silver Knives | 
and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get aset 


China Dishes free. No money a 
il you deliver goods and. ge 
W. THOMAS, 37 Pike St., , Cincinnadt 


“ SAMANTHA AMONG THE ao i ¥ 


By Josiah Allen’s Wife. Her late-t and best work. 
50,000 Copies sold in ten days. A live, energetic agent 
wanted in every tone. iheral terms. Outfit only 
cents. Address. H. J. SMITH & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia, Pa..and | Catenge, iil. 


ENTS °* every kind. Men and “Women, 

ENTS s.i3% & business change, $75 to 

GE monthly. Sen torour' * Copy righted meth- 

ods,” and double your profits or salary. ~, pay for 
spare hours at home. Particulars free. adress 

reasury Purchasing Agency, 5 (' Soper | Union, N, ¥: 


Boston or St. 











Wanted ACENT 


‘or the “Handy” Button. Sample car@ 
art x of c's cards, by 
ease, fit" 

Van Berg 





rer Re 


OWN W.LLIFF & 00., 1 waved 


$500 to $1500 


simpler or paver = 
uired, Full culars 
“CO., Publ 





Tr year can be laid by, working 
rus. You can’t do it in any 
No capital or experience re- 
rs free. JOHN C. WINSTON 
—_ "Philadelphiaiand Chicago. 


BACCY KNEES 
POSITIVELY REMEDIED. Greely Pant 


Stretcher o7 me mail, 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
B, J. GREELY, 715 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Fe send your name and address, plainly 
written on a postal card, for latest terms. VaN 
ORDEN Corser Co., 22 Clinton Place, New Y 

















AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITA eg... ccccccccccccesceeees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Rein 
all ether claimes........ ................. 1, 783,057.18 
Surpiux« over all Kiabilities,..... 409,616.79 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. t, 1890. 
$2,642,669.97. 











No trouble, no boiling, always 
tin cans at 7ic. STEPHEN F. W 
inventors and only manufacturers, 








OVER 350,000 acres of Choice 





Adjustable to fit any size book. 


Farm 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOWGLETE. 


WHITM ON % SON 
Philadelphia, Pa 








yr S WyRIT 

F. 1. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Mina, 

and say just whet 

you desire, end an- 


will be sent 
together with 


BOOK Also perforated re — numbers. 
COVERS IP. J J. Van Evans, Ann 8t., N. Y. 
bdo you WANT TE tt to 

MONEY? 

WORK? 

HEALTH? 

A FARM? swer 

A HOME? tree, 

BUSINESS? 


maps & publications. 


Landi 
ure of crops never known. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 


~ A DeLan has the most complete and exten- 
the world. Soiladapted toall kindsof farming. Plenty io Re sive assortment of Real of 
of water. Low ices, and unusnally liberal terms. any one in consisting of houses and 
Cc. E. Stwmons, LandCom. C.4 N.W. R’y, Chicago, Il. lo's, smat! FLORIDA and large tracts of im- 

. provedand 9 unimproved lands Or- 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED ANP Wen. 
For example of its operation, 
pany, giving your age. 


ress the com. 


oy inp - 


THOS. H..MONTGOMERY. President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, ’ Joseph K. Ma 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charles 5. Whelen. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Sr'sub08 TRUST CO. ei8e;se0 


100,000 
DENVER, be. ang 
First Mortgage Loans 
and Gold Debentures. 
State St., Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 


t 
Rialto Bdg., Boston ; Bullitt Badg., 
28 Cornhill and Lioyds, London, Ene 


es“ Offices: 
N.Y. City: 
Shir a, Pa.-: 








a ize groves of all ages. from one to fifteen years = 
end all sizes, from .ne-ha'f acre p > acres 0; 
moe. Muc> of thi is at very great bargains, and 





on easy terms For farther partiontarsc call on, or 
| address, H. A. DELAND, DeLand, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


BLOOM AND PRUIT. Po 


(By Thomas T. Lynch.] 


The sacred word, so fraught with use, 
Is bright with beauty too, 

Oft startling us like re Mn profuse 
Upon a sudden view. 


But more amazing thay the bloom 
Which all the tree béstuds, 

See, peering from the leafy gloom, 
undred thousand buds. 


Oh, bud forever, glorious tree, 
Oh, ever blossom thus; 

So shall thy good fruits plenteously 
Hang ripening for us. 





THE DAY OF SMALL’ 
KINDNESSES. 


[From The Atlantic Monti ly.) 


Perhaps I should not have reached my 
present views regarding a little matter of 
social ethics if I had attained the mental 
status enabling me to overlook the whole 
subject in the largest possible way. If 
my individual ambition were greater, my 
aims in life more distinct and unswerving, 
my habits ofindustry more confirmed, why, 
then (so I am assured by impartial 0 
servers) I should not allow myself to fre- 
quently be so diverted by what appear to 
me precious opportunities to serve my 
friends in deferring to their pleasure and 
comfort in little things! 

‘Why do you go with A—— when you 
do not care to go yourself? It is sheer 
.| idleness on your part to lend yourself to 
, | everybody's whim, and fritter away your 
time, when you might better serve your 
friends by refusing to be interrupted, and 
by going steadily on about your own proper 
work,” My censor spoke with great 
earnestness. She may have been entirel 
right, yet it still seemed. to me that 
should prefer to be of service to my friends 
in rate ior va smal], casual, but endearing 
instances, rather than in that remote altru- 
ism dependent upon the consummation of 
the lofty aims of theindividaal Ego. More- 
over, I could but reflect ras ye by the very. 
interruption.so diapprey 
sor commie tito shied 
compliatice Wou have had & ee culpable 
FE | complexion, 

It is common enough for people to ex-" 
press surprise that you should go out of 
your way to give others small pleasures, 
free oblations, of invaluable minutes, 
patient ear to confidences not concerning 
yourself (and perhaps not vitally concern- 
ing those reposing them). At the same 
time, the objectors to such frivolous minis- 
trations on your own part do not cease 
taking great pains to gratify their own 
desires in trifles. Their dinner (when and 
what), a comfortable bed, the choicest 
ingle-nook, a taste for sweets, a crotchet 
for some particular article of dress , —these 
are not matters of no consideration where 
they themselves are concerned. 

ow, I grant it may be somewhat 
senilely good-natured, even partly selfish, 
potter about with a view to making 
poe comfortable by gratifying their 

1 wants and whims; but why, then, 
take so much anxious thought for one’s 
self i in the same trivia] matters? To seek 
one’s own creature comfort cannot he a 
— more worthy than to have regard 

or another’s. 

But grant that in either case the pursuit 
is ignoble, obliterating’ our view of spir- 
itual issues: then\it is high time that 
human nature should be disciplined to do 
without its childish indulgences; and dis- 
cipline, like charity, is well begun at 
home. So why shonld I lose sight of 
spiritual issues (to say nothing of this 
world’s affairs of pith and moment) by 
disturbing myself to find the easiest of 
easy-chairs, or to open my mouth when 
the bonne bouche is about to be dropped, 
or otherwixe to have so tender a fore- 
thought with regard to such unimportant 
small kindnesses towards myself? 


SCROLL SAWS. , TC » TOOL CHESTS. 





GENUINE AMERICAN CLUB SKATES, 





Send for Catalocue. 
PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., L’t’d, 
6o7 Market ‘et Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your health 
‘is: a” citadel: 
‘The winter's. 
storms © are 
the coming enemy.. You?know. that this enemy will sit down for five long 
months outside this citadel, and do its best to break in and destroy. Is this 
citadel garrisoned and provisioned? The garrison is your constitution. Is it 
vigorous or depleted? How long can: it fight without help? Have you made 
provision for the garrison by furnishing a supply of SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda? 
It restores the flagging energies, increases the resisting powers against disease; 
relieves Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting 
Diseases (especially in Children), keeps coughs and colds out, and so enables 
the constitution to hold the fort of health, Palatable as Milk. 








ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically Be sure and get the genuine, repared only by Scott & Bowne, 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is 1 pear | by the Med- CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 


combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 
VOSE & SONS 
2 WX ¢C INc> 


PIANOS 











ABLISWWHET 1 





They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE CES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, are the PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 


as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR; which ‘sustains that beautiful singing quality of 


tone, » 80 wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection a mye see 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc ° © ee 


with the felt. Sold on the most accommodating terms. | Months previous to his decease, almost wholly by the use of BOVINIME, as the 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and | following letter selected from many others will testify : BOec. 
satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in to beim fall « : Plouts, Viever snd 
exehange Catlogues and full information mailed free. “Tae J. P. Buss Manvracturine Co.: h Tomato, th “fm Gat and eatient 
VOUSES< SONS FIANO Go. ‘“ During the last four months of his sickness, the principal focd of my father, hoice Flower: — 

170 TREMONT ST. | N. MASS General Grant, was BOVININE and milk ; and it was the use of this incomparable food 4B Packages Vegetable Noveltion, 
~~ alone that enabled him to finish the second volume of his personal memoirs, 




































post pd. Si. 
JOHN A, SALZER, LA CROSSE, WIS. 

















CORNISH  stostreted'ca:siogus hailed tree “October 1, 1886. , FRED D, GRANT.” 2 , 
any 
RGANS °ossi2! + co. Dr. J. H. Dovaras, General Grant's physician and faithfal friend, cordially 
0 = ——— a S:. | endorses the above statement regarding BOVININE. 
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BURPEE'S FARM ANNUAL FoR 1890.| WRIT FP) uis.iioutsct te, Cite Prem, 98. circulas le, 88 SSste. += 
All about the best Seeds ané how to grow them sent w | Send 3 two-cent stamps for 9x13 Jobber, $100. You can save ELV 
free. W. ATLEE BURPEE £ Co. our complete samples of money, and ‘make big money, REDUCED dealers. FE 
Philadelphia, Pa. : panes te dynes tegen too, by printing for others. Fun for sparehours. Type- eMULLEN L ey eT rine N 
in Postage is 16 cis. per b. va ‘ on w SAMUEL setting easy by our printed rules. nd 2 stamps for A ee gts 

Every Qwner of Harness Should Use cheaper, | AD SO. ot Fea ee te eee Bea lia tse . Weve ee 

FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, | 227" ve" cheaper. ' ln Street, Boston. Sirect to ciory. Kelsey & Con Mevisen, “2 | Salzer’s Seeds *f2,{2¢, best for all sols nds 














‘Sold by all Saddlery Houses. BUSHNELL’S 
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Letter size. $1.20. Sent by mail pt Never. Break” Steel assorted, 10c.; 5 v 
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You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten: 
yournew.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO | 


instead of other for scouring. 

The old rute and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
@way from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-speriag inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cakeof 


GAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31. 
eee 









ar WEAR STIFF Cf 
ERRIS’ 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in 





The NEW INDIA SILKS 


We have just received several cases of 
new and elegant designs in Rich Printed 
and Jacquard India Silks, our latest im- 
portations, and have opened them for im- 
mediate sale. 

A noticeable feature of the assortment is 
the large number of Black Grounds, figured 
in flowered patterns of most beautiful col- 
orings; and of Light Grounds with designs 
of bud, vine, or spray, in choicest and most 
delicate half-tones, 

. The newest fabric, Drap de Nocta, is un- 
excelled for durability and gracefulness in 
drapery. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith Street, 
New York. 





CRAZY RIBBONS 
BY THE POUND. 


Bet facturers’ fu nd plain, 

narrow and wide silk Ribbons suitable Wor atncy Work. 

done up in and nd at 00 a 
Postage 5c. 


pou 
extra for each 
ag mr them constantly to every partof 
Sold by the yard they would be worth $15a pound. 
“Theney rete refunded if not satisfactory. 
R. & J. GILCHRIST. 
5&7 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


DRY GOODS, etc. 


Samples cheerfully sent. Send for price tists of an 
thing needed for wear or home aD. 


MATTHEWS & SONGS, Brooklyn, N. a 





Aprit t. 


name at once, 





O'NEILL, 


Sixth Avenue, 20th td 2ist Street, Now York. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CATALOGUE. 


We beg to inform our many friends and patrons that the 
Spring Edition of our Wlustrated Catalogue, illustrating 
and describing our many departments, will be ready about 
Sent free of charge upon application. 


Send in your 
as the issue will be limited. . ; 





lH. O'NEILL & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th and 2ist STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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teachers. 





Hints on Child-Training. 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphert of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. 
tested by the principles of Christian philoSophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation-of little ones. | 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “ 
a theorist, 


induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucher and Bartholomew, Dr. Trumbull's object is, 

not to crush the child’s will, but to train it, He respects. the individuality of 


beautiful and helpful. It is really a volume for the training of parents and 


many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.’ 


A book of over 300 pages, size 71445 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. ‘ For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 








By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





Every precept in its pages has been 


This book is not the work of 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 





There is as much | 


and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
as more positive means, The spirit of the book thro t is 


Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 


Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Editors, 


Single Copies 15c. $1 per year 


Ite leading departments, writ- 
ten by ladies, are: — Easy LEs- 
80NS IN ART — FANCY WORK 
4ND ARTISTIC NOVELTIES — 
BrusxH Stupties, iustrated with 
Colored Plates—Homk NEEDLE- 
WORK AND CROCHET — HOvUsE- 
HOLD DECORATIONS — CHINA 
PAINTING — DoMESTIC HELPS 
FOR THE HOME—CORRESPOND- 
ENCE — ANSWERS TO 
ETc. Each numbef is ely 
Lllustrated. 


Ladies Save Your PIN MONEY and Subscribe for 


Lida and M. J. Clarkson, 


EASY LESSONS IN 


‘Drawing 8 Painting 


By LIDA CLARKSON. 
Price 35 cents. 

E person doing, or wishing 
to do, RAWIxG or PAINTING, 
should have this bea. The Tl- 
justrations, made prey 
Sor this book, are ractical. 










INGALLS’ 
HOME> ART 


ctions, all of LIDA 
UERIES, CLARKSON'S dt are 60 
plain that a child can 
and use them. 











Specimen copies free. 


SPECIAL We will send this oook, Easy LzssOns IN DRAWING AXD PAINTING, price 35 
cents, FREE to any one sending 35c. (stamps taken) for a THREE months TRIAL 
OFFE R ! SUBSCRIPTION to dances 5 &) HOME xD ALLS. Pablish ; 
For Scholars. 
The Scholar’s Magazine. 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 


ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, anf is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helpa, It is cheaper, even, 
than Lessen Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one Cent each per quarter ; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 











An be nent FRE, Send name 


‘ECONOMY OF FOOT- 


JOHN D. praecinine a> PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, sane i Pa. 





TELE 


to snd address plainly om will | 





publisher will 

















POWDER | 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of ail in leavening strength.—U. 8. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


SHORT =. Se 
DO NOT STAMMER. 
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Refer to ee! poral: 
George W. Childe, pre ropretor. or Philadel 
Ledger; and John D. Wai publisher of The 
Seen ‘shimee e pamphl $ 2m. 8S. JOHNSTON. 
r or oe 
Eaetiense.. " 
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TOUR TO THE HOLY LAND AND UP 
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Semd 4 24 mo ne P AY a acaortasades: 
Fr. THOM: D.D., 
1606 Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 
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B Ack STOCKInes. 
P. Robinson Co, D. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stai Feetor Fade, 
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Lins Cogentte are the Dek. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


SEA SHELLS, 2 tit 
os Bric . 16 cents,—the 
gz charge for oma PEcemtitn, Fia, 














A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given tack good satisfac- 
tion. “The, papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
—E a flexible-sewed book. 

— the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
fornis the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered.* 
THE STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
an ie one, 75 cénts, and, if mailed, 1§ cents 


Two og more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents eath additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, akthough very plain. 
Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents eagh, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 
The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation.of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 





Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Sunday School Times intends te admit only advertisements thet as pre trusts trustwort Should, however, an advertisement of a not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the to onbotibers any lose thereby. ae 


any money that they 














